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CHAT. L 


15 Apology for Nevel-readers ; which may 4 
ſerve fer Novel-writers, 


7 


et | N this trifling ag” age — of 
00 At a time when the preſs groans under 


tze weight of ſo many ridiculous 16. 


vel. ben a heap of traſh re the form 
< of novels turned the brains of our young pe- 
40 Pe- ” Such, my good reader, as I dare 


ſay you can bear witneſs, are the reflections 


which every ſour critic is daily, weekly and 
monthly throwing out againſt this ſpecies of 
Vor. 1. B uriting; 
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| writing; 3 and numerous as the authors in it 
are, I do not recollect that any of them have 
ever taken upon them to beſtow even a chap- 
ter upon the defence of that branch of au- 
thorſhip, to which they owe all their reputa- 
tion, if they have any to boaſt of, and, it 


may be, all their bread, if they have any to eat. 


Probably it may be in ſome meaſure accounted 
for, from the negle& which I took occaſion 
two books ago to lament, of theſe introduc- 
tory chapters; for though an apology of this 


chapter or letter in the body of the work, yet 
had this ſalutary cuſtom been ſtrictly adhered 
to, ſome one, or perhaps many of them, might 
have been glad to have made uſe of this means 
£0 fill up the number of pages allotted to the 
| Grſt chapter of a book; as I think the finding 
a proper ſubject for an introductory chapter, 
is, next to writing upon it, the moſt diflicult 


taſk belonging to this mode of writing. Poſ- 


fibly too, an objection which may be made to 
thefe chapters in general, would hold good 
againſt an author's undertaking this apology 
in particular, namely, the taking up too much 
of his time. Little a love of fame can brook 
delay, a love of pudding leſs. But I, hg, 
thanks to my ſtars, am not apt to be very hun- 
gry after either reputation or victuals, have 


choſen to ſpend a few minutes and a few pages 
| ck 


kind might not be fo eaſily worked into a 
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Sir CnanLes Bevirtle, 3 
of paper in the defence of theſe little detached 

morſels of hiſtory, to which I acknowledge 
myſelf very partial. And here I ſhall not pre- 
tend to go upon the trite argument of their con- 
veying inſtruction under the pleaſing form of a- 
mnfement, and being the natural vehicles of tùe 
«tile dulct; for, though I am as well eonvinced 
of the ſtrength of this argument as any one can 
be wha makes uſe of it, and have as bigh an 
opinion of this mode of conveying leſſons of 
virtue and morality as any one can have, yet 
this is a more ferious light than I think it ne- 
ceflary to view theſe productions in: I Would 
rather look upon them in that of pleaſing and 
innocent amuſements. Life is full of cares 
and anxieties; man has occaſion for, and a 
right to make uſe of, many expedients to make 
it paſs on with tolerable eaſe. Various are 
the ſchemes to which he applies for that pur- 
poſe ; one hunts, one ſhoots, one plays, one 
reads, one writes. Scarce any one expects his 
mind tobe made happy by every one of them ; 
happy if it is made no worſe; and in this 
light what more pleaſant, what more innocent 
than that amuſement which is commonly 
called 'Caftle-building ? By which js meant, 

that indulging a pleafing reverie, which with; 
out any foundation in reality affords a mo- 
mentary happineſs from the reſſection, with- 


out any danger of a proportionate anxiety 


2 from 


the contemplation of imaginary objects, is 
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from a diſappointment ; the too uſual attendant 


upon any ſcheme of a more ſubſtantial nature, 
For which ſpecies of amuſement nothing af- 
Fords ſo good materials as a novel. It is a 


caſtle ready built to your hands; and furniſh» 


ed with every accommodation — * for the 


beſtowing an hour of that happineſs which the 


pliability of man's ſpirits fit him to enjoy. It 


is works of grave and ſolid reaſoning which 
it is ſaid a man muſt apply for the knowledge 
of what may be of ſervice to himſelf and 
others; but works of imagination alone can 
afford him that amuſement, which (for any 
thing 1 know, the greateſt piece of ſervice 


that can be done him) tranſports him from the 


regions of, but too often melancholy, truth, 
to thoſe of happier fiction. To what end 


does a man purſue any plan of ſtudy, but 


with a view to increaſing his happineſs by the 
proſpects it opens to his fight? If this is ef- 
fected by taking a view of the ſmall pictures 
.of human life which dramatic writings, 


whereof novels are only a more diffuſe ſpecies, 
hy are they not as uſeful works as thoſe 


which teach him to add to his happineſs by 
other means? Happineſs founded upon real 
and ſubſtantial circumſtances in life, is what 
falls to the ſhare of very few people: but 
that kind of ideal happineſs, which ariſes from 
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Sir CHARLES BEviILLE. 5 
in the power of every one, and is frequently 
no mean relief from the real evils of life. TO 
reaſon any one out of this indulgence, would 
de to make him wiſe at the expence of one of 
his greateſt comforts : with Horace's madman 
he would have great reaſon to cry out, Pol 

me ocridiſtis, amici. A late ingenious moraliſt 
has expreſſed himſelf better upon this ſubject 
than I can. Sweet pliability,” ſays he, of 
« man's ſpirit, which can at once ſurrender 
< itſelf to illuſions, which cheat expectation 
and ſorrow of their weary moments! long, 
e Jong ſince had ye numbered out my days, 
© had I not trod ſo great a part of them up- 
eon this enchanted ground, When my way 
« is too rough for my feet, or too ſteep for 
« my ſtrength, 1 get off it to ſome ſmooth 
c velvet path which fancy has ſcattered over 
% roſe-buds of delights ; and having taken a 
&« few turns in it, comè back ſtrengthened and 
<< refreſhed. When euils preſs ſore upon me, and 
* there is no retreat from them in this world, 
e then I take a new courſe, I leave it and, 
„ as I have a clearer idea of the Elyfian fields 
<* than T have of heaven, I force myſelf like 
«© ZAneas into them.—l ſee him meet the. 
* penlive ſhade of his forſaken Dido, and 
e wilh to recognize it; I ſee the injured ſpi- 
rit wave her head, and turn off filent from 
_o author of her miſeries and diſhonours. 
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I loſe the feelings for myſelf in hers. Surely 
« this is not walking in a vain ſhadow, nor 
© does man diſquiet himſelf in vain by it; he 
« oftener does ſo in une the iſſue of his 
commotions to reaſon only. This paſſage 
when I firſt read it ſtruck me ſs forcibly, that 
I immediately ſat down to. write an elegy on 
caſtle-building ; chooſing the firſt part of the 
above quotation for my motto. And, as 1 
look upon it to be the beſt morceas my muſe 
ever produced, I ſhall, as a great favour, 
reader, treat you with it at the beginning of 
the next book. | | | 
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dr Charles Beville writes @ Letter ; and gear 18 
the Opera. Reflections on Faſhion. 


W HEN Sir Charles arrived in town, the 
firſt thing he did was to ſit down and 
write the following letter to Mr, Norris. 


Groſvenor-Square. 


—— MARRIED next week! nor next 
year, as far as I can fee, I am, my dear 
Norris, juſt at this minute as much vexed as 
ever I was in my life; and a great deal more 
than I think I ever ought to be. But pati- 
ence was not made for'men in love, And yet 
I may as well be patient too, for any good 1 
can do by being otherwiſe, But ſhe is gone, 
Norris, hurried away into Suffolk at a minute's 
warning, and whilſt 1 was abſent too; with- 
out even having an opportunity to kiſs her 
hand to me, and ſay, God be with you. Gone 
indeed carried away on purpoſe to be out 
of my reach ; and as 1 underſtand, that wretch 
Sir Iſaac in her company; and whether I 
ſhall ever fee her again, the golden man who 

* ſits 
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Ii - fits yonder on his golden horſe knows as much 
N as I do. You muſt know Lord B. has given 
Il us more trouble than he intended ; for I be- 
lieve he never had any more thoughts of mar- 
rying Miſs Clayton than you have, What- 
| ever at leaſt he might have at ſome time or 
All other, it is become plain that he has not now ; 
which Sir Harry is firmly perſuaded is entirely 
itt owing to me, and is therefore ſo exaſperated 
1} againſt me, that he is determined, whoever has 
1 her, I never ſhall. For which reaſon he took 
the opportunity of my being abſent (which by 
the bye I had no occaſion to have been) upon 
a fooliſh affair which I cannot now ſtay to 
explain to you, to convey her to the ſeat of | 
her anceſtors in Suffolk ; and the officious 
Lady Clayton (what a horrid animal is your 
- mother-in-law I) has taken care to invite that 
wretch Sir Iſaac Rupee to paſs his Chriſtmas 
with them, as ſhe calls it ; which, in plain 
Engliſh, is to make his way with Miſs Clay- 
ton if he can. Ay! that if he can is the only 
thing I have to comfort me. The only thing! 
I lie abominably; I have a letter from her, 
Norris, full, full of comfort, and I am in 
hopes, by Mrs. Stapleton's means, to con- 
. vince Sir Harry that I had no hand in Lord 
1 B.'s revolt, if it was a revolt, and alſo to prove 
| to him, that as long as I am ſo happy as to, 
1 be in poſſeſſion of his lovely daughter's heart, 
| x 8 he 
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Sir CHaRLEs BeEvitle 9 
he will not find it an eaſy matter to give any 
one elſe poſſeſſion of her hand. I expect 
Mrs. Stapleton in town in a few days, and. 
then ——but I tell this tale vilely ; I ſhould: 
firft have told you who Mrs. Stapleton is: her 
firſt merit is, that ſhe is Miſs Clayton's bo- 
ſom friend; but, had ſhe not that to boaſt of, 
ſhe would have more merits of her own than 
generally fall to the ſhare of one woman. 
She is the widow of an officer ; about one or 
two and thirty ; handſome, and elegant in her 
perſon and addreſs ; chearful and lively in her 
deportment ; ; and amiable to the greateſt de- 
gree in her diſpoſition. She has'an eaſy inde- 
pendent fortune, and lives chiefly in town, 
but by way of variety has now paſted ſome 
time at Bath. She will be in town in a few 
days, and has received an invitation to ſpend: 
ſome weeks at Sir Harry Clayton's, which 
ſhe flatters me, on my account as well as her 
own, ſhe intends to accept of. And then, as 
Sir Harry's waiting will oblige him to come 
up immediately after the holidays, I am in 
hopes they may all come up together. In the 
mean time I believe I ſhall ſteal this opportu- 
nity to come down to the hall for a week or 
two; but this will entirely depend upon the 
advices I receive from Mrs. Stapleton, If I 
ſhould come down, I hope you will not refuſe | 
me _ eompany when J return to town; as 
B 5 I fore- 


* 
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1 foreſee. that I ſhall have occaſion for your 
advice and aſſiſtanee in more points than one. 
Adieu! I am not quite ſteady enough to write 
much more at preſent. I feel that I am a 
little out of humour witk ſomething or other, 
and a good deal out of Humour with wyſelf 


n 


Y our's ſincerely, 


C. bien. 


"Is Sir Charles found that he could not per 


fectly acquire that ſerenity of mind which he 
uſually enjoyed, without ſome aſſiſtance, and 


therefore he dreſſed and went to the opera. 


For whenever his mind was out of order, he 
as naturally had recourſe to muſic, as he had 
to phyſic for any diſorder of his body, He 


therefore ſecured himſelf, as he hoped, from 
all interruption, up in one corner of the pit, 


and by that time the firſt act of Ezio had been 
adminiſtered to him, he found himſelf much 


more compoſed ; and before the opera was 


finiſhed, he was in a perfect harmony of ſpirits, 

He had well-nigh howeyer been diſconcerted 

by a ridiculous, circumſtance, which at an- 

other time would only have diverted him: he 

was liſtening with the moſt delicious ſatisfac- 

tion to one of the fineſt ſongs in the opera, 
| ; Non 


A. 


+, 
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Non fo donde viene, when an elderly perſon 
who ſat cloſe to him, and who ſeemed to be 
of the order of men who go to the opera be- 
cauſe they have no where elſe to go, juſt as 
they would go to a coffee-hoyſe, put his 
mouth cloſe to his ear, and aſked him what he 
thought of the king's ſpeech. —If he had 
aſked him for his money, he would not have 
ſurprized him more, nor have hurt him half 
ſo much. He turned round, and almoſt out 
of temper exclaimed, «© Good: God, Sir! is 
«© the opera à place to talk politics in?“ 
„Why not,” ſaid the ſtranger, as well 
« as the church?“ The ridiculouſneſs of 
the anſwer was fortunate for them both; 
Sir Charles laughed, and recovered his at- 
tention; the ſtranger found he was not a man 
for his purpoſe, ſo turned to his next neigh- 
bour on the other ſide. When the opera was 
finiſhed, Sir Charles turned to the ſtranger and 
ſaid, ** Sir, I aſk your pardon for anſwering 
e you fo abruptly ; but I have an enthuſiaſm 
about muſic which will not let me bear in- 
6 terruption,” + I was deceived then, Sir,“ 
replied the ſtranger, „for as I did not heat 
% you ſay one word about the performance, I 
& concluded you did not regard it.“ „ The 
“ reaſon of that,” replied Sir Charles, «© is, 
« that I enjoyed it, which kept me ſilent.“ 
« Why then, Sir,” ſaid the ſtranger, 1 
B 6 


cc may 
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« may gather from thence that the people who 
& fpeſter one ſo much with bravo ] ancora] be- 
4 xifſimo ! ſquifito ! and all that, do not enjoy 
it; and upon my life I always thought ſo.” 
< Different people,” ſaid Sir Charles, have 


different ways of exprefling their ſatisfac- 
< tion.” ** It may be ſo,” replied the ſtranger, 


te but I believe all thro? life, as well as at the 
opera, they that talk moſt, feel leaſt. Sir, I 


( thank you, and I with you a good night; 


« the next time I talk to a man at the opera 
upon politics, it ſhall be one who is mak- 
ing the greateſt noiſe about the muſic, and 
<< dare ſay I ſhall think of this converſation.” 
„Pray, Sir,” ſaid Sir Charles, who was 
loth to part with him, „ may I aſk what 
« particular ſatisfaction you yourſelf have in 
„coming to the opera?“ „ Why troth, Sir, 
replied the ſtranger, ** if I was not very ho- 
* neſt, you would puzzle me; but as I am, 
„I ſhall acknowledge that I have no farther 
« ſatisfaction in it than what ariſes from ſee- 
ing a number of well-dreſſed people toge- 


„ ther, and now-and-then a little amuſement 


from the ſcenes and dances; for as to mu- 
* ſie, I dare ſay you will eaſily believe I 
** know no more of it than my ſword-hilt, 
* and care as little about it. Now all this 
J tell you, becauſe, as I ſaid before, I am 
«c ney boneft ; but I dare ſay, if you was 

| « tg 
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Sir CHARLES BEVILLE. 13 


to put the ſame queſtion to nine people 
out of ten all through the houſe, they would 


tell you forty lies rather than acknowledge 
as much as I have done; though they might 
do it with equal truth : nay, half of them 
cannot have ſo much ſatisfaction as I have 
in it, becauſe from living conſtantly in pub- 
lic, which I do not, they ſee the ſame caſes 
and the ſame things every day; ſo that they 
have no excuſe but the faſbion.” "WE 
ſeems unaccountable to me,” ſaid Sir 


Charles, „that people who may chooſe their 


(.. 


cc 


own amuſements, ſhould ſuffer others to 
chooſe for them.” © Why then, Sir,” 


ſaid the ſtranger, *© you will pardon me, I 


«c 
cc 
cc 


« 


cc 


47 
cc 
6c 
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cc 
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tend to judge- 


hope, but I fancy you are not much con- 
verſant in public life; if -you was, you 
would know that, in this great town, there 
are not above forty or fifty people who pre- 
at all; and they judge for 
themſelves and-all the reft of the town into 
the bargain. 
people ſay, We will go to the opera; and 


all the world goes. to the opera. Another 


party of them ſay, We will go and drink 
punch at Sadler's Wells; and all the worl 
drinks punch at Sadler's Wells. Andi 
another leading ſett ſhould ſay, We will go 
and ſee the people make bricks in Mary- 
dene 3 all the world would go and 


** fee 


One or two of theſe leading 
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t ſee them pes bricks in. Marybone- 
« F iclds.” By this time the houſe was al- 
moſt empty, and Sir Charles found himſelf 
under a neceflity of quitting his new compa- 

nion, which, as he began to reliſh bis con- 
verſation, he did with great regret. Whether 
the gentleman perceived it, or whether he felt 
ſome prepoſſeſſion in favour of Sir Charles, 4 
cannot ſay; but upon taking bis leave, he ſaid, 
« Sir, if you ever drop in at Munday's coffee- 
% houſe in Maiden-Lane, I ſhall be glad to 
te drink à diſh of coffee with you.” Sir 
Charles faid he ſhould be bappy to meet him, 
and fo they parted. When Sir Charles gov 
home, he could not help purſuing in his mind 
the hint which his new acquaiatance had given 
him, and falling into a train of reflections upon 
the prevalence of faſhion, and the great power 
which it has over the minds even of ſenſible 
people. It is ſtrange, thought he, not that I 
ſhould do a thing, becauſe others do; but that 
I ſhould approve a thing, becauſe others approve 
it, It is not ſtrange that I ſhould wear a long 
coat laſt year, and a ſhort one this.; but ſurely 
it is rather ſo, that I ſhould think a long coat 

handſome and graceful laſt year, and this year 
think the direct contrary: and yet it is true. 
— One would imagine, if there are any fixed 
principles of beauty, the ſame mode muſt be 
one graceful and becoming; but yet 
= that 
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that cannot be the caſe, becauſe no faſhion 
was ever invented, however becoming 
whilſt it was in uſe, which would bear to 
be ſeen after it was laid aſide by the gene- 
rality of the world. Perhaps MN this may 
be reſolyed into cuſtom 3 the eye is hurt 
by what it is nat accuſtomed to ſee. Perhaps 
prejudice in favour of people may give us 
the ſame favourable idea of their cuſtoms ; 
and from knowing a man to be a man of 
faſhion and taſte, I conclude; that every 
thing be wears, and every amuſement he 


is fond of, "muſt, be in, taſte, and faſhion- 
able; and this brings the matter juſt to 


what my unknown friend ſaid; I not only 
wear a ſhort. coat and go to the 2 
but I love to wear a ſhort coat and go 

the opera, becauſe ſuch and ſuch — — of 
whom I have a good opinion, ſet me the 
example. And thus one man thinks for alt 


the reſt. 


But, ſuppoſe I have a mind to exert. my 
reaſon, and think and act for myſelf ; ſup- 
poſe I wear ſuch a coat as my eye tells me 
is becoming, and I find convenient; and 
ſuppoſe I go to ſuch amuſements as I feel 
ſatisfaction from, without conſidering whey 
ther I meet my lord there, or his groom; 
what will be the conſequence of all 92 

Shal 
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Shall 1 be looked upon as a man of more 
ſenſe and reaſon than the reſt of the world, 
who cannot bear the meanneſs of being dic- 
tated to; but exert a manly reſolution in 
thinking for myſelf ? Not a bit : the world 
will look upon me as an obſtinate puppy; 
and their very objection to me will be my 
being leſs prejudiced, 'and leſs led by the 
noſe than themſelves. Every man there- 
fore muſt ſubmit to be guided by others, 
and, even in this country of liberty, muſt 
not perſiſt in having more reaſon than 
the reſt of the World chuſes to low 
In ſhort, if a man will live in che world, 
de muſt live like the world: and as long 
as he takes care to ſtop ſhort at matters of 
indifference, there is no great harm done ; 
only by this means, it becomes a little dif- 
Feult for a man to determine what he 
really likes, and what he does not: becauſe, 
whatever he may think he is fond of in 
his cloſet, he is not ſure, when he comes 
into the world, whether he wars 4 love it or 
. 
' Now whether a man is obliged in com- 
pliment to the world to give up what he 
does like, as well as comply with what he 
does not, is a point upon which I ſhall take 
the 
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the firſt opportunity of conſulting my friend 
at Munday's coffee-houſe. 

Having therefore determined 40 go there 
ſome time in-the following day for that pur- 
poſe, he rang for his ſlippers, and retired to 
reſt, „ 
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cen. III. 


| The lun hs Clin Fan 4 Diſcery. 
| An Interview. | 


WI ſhall leave Sir Charles to enjoy his 
repoſe, whilſt we take a ſhort view of 
what paſſed among the Claytons. 
When Sir Harry communicated to his 
daughter his deſign of quitting Bath, the 
morning but one "after the unfortunate ball, 
her aſtoniſhment was ne! eaſily to be de- 
ſcribed. It was a manteuvre of which ſhe 


| © had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, and which was ſo 


contrary to her hopes, as well as her inelina- 
tions, that ſhe hardly knew how to receive 
the intelligence of it with proper reſpect to 
her informer. For ſhe had flattered herſelf 
that when Sir Harry found, by Lord B.'s be- 
haviour, that he had not the leaſt thought of 
any nearer connection with her, he would be 
anxious for an opportunity of ſecuring Sir 
. Charles Beville, as the next eligible match 
which offered. When therefore ſhe found that 
he was more than ever exaſperated againſt hen, 
ſhe plainly ſaw Lady Clayton's hand in the 

SSAHD buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, and concluded that the muſt have 


gained Sir Harry over to her intereſt ; and 
that by this means ſhe ſhould be reduced to 


the cruel neceſſity of either acting contrary 


to her father's ineliaations, perhaps his com- 


mands, or of being facrificed to the avaricious 


views of her motherC-in-la vw. In this miſera- 
ble dilemma the flew to her friend Mrs. Sta- 
pleton, and told her her ſituation. Mrs. Sta- 
pleton comforted her with the hopes that the 
great affection which Sir Harry had for her, join- 
ed to his inñnite contempt for Sir Iſaae Rupee, 
would, when his 'paſfion began to abate, get 


the better of Lady Clayton's influence, and 


diſpoſe him to a more favourable reception of 
Sir Charles than he ſeemed at preſent inclined 
to. She promiſed her that ſhe would join 
them in Suffolk in à very little time, and do 
every thing in her power'to'bring Sir Harry 
to a better temper of mind; and as Miſs Clay- 
ton knew tha Mrs, Stapleton herſelf had no 
ſmall influence over Sir Harry, for he had a 


high opinion of her underftanding, ſhe had 


no ſmall hope from her mediation. Sir 
Charles's abſence. therefore was how the prin< 
cipal thing that gave her uncaſineſs; '*$he 
wiſhed to ſee him before ſhe went, though 
only to give bim an opportunity of repeating 
once more, what the had heard fo often, and 
to rs ee an attachment to him, ef 

which | 
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which” ſhe knew he had no reaſon to have the 
leaſt doubt. Vet fill ſhe wiſhed to ſee him. 
The tender addies of two people, ſincerely at- 


tached to each other, are too delicious mo- 


ments to be loſt without regret. It was not 
therefore to be wondered at that Mifs Clayton 


determined to endeavour by every means in her 


power to perſuade her father to put off his 
journey for one day only, for which, as ſhe 
told Mrs. Stapleton, ſhe had ſome reaſonable 


plea, as ſhe really had ſome little buſineſſes ta 


ſettle | with milliners, mantua-makers, and 
ſuch ſort. of gentry, with whom young ladies 
have generally ſome- operation or other going 
forward, which cannot always be concluded 
at a'minute's warning. 

Mrs. Stapleton having promiſed tor ſee her 
in the evening, Miſs Clayton proceeded to 


| make her attempt upon Sir Harry: but, alas! 
be was rock, he was adamant; and in the af- 


ternoon Mrs, Stapleton receiyed the following 
n inclolng 4 letter for 1 urn 
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1 OUT eſt . pn dune au 
point da; jour. Venez ce ſoir.  Helas vous 


le gevertea Dieu ſgait fi jamais donneg 


lai ce lettre, ce foible temoinage O mon 
amie, pardonnea un attendriſſement que je ne 


H. CLAYTON. 
__ 


4. 4 140 il 


ois cacher | ; et *. le 2 
vous Adieu. l 
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Mrs. Stapleton came in the evening and 
ſaid: ſapper't ſhe found Sir Harry fo much 
out of ſorts, that ſhe did not venture to fay a 
word of Sir Charles; but wiſely reſerved her 
battery till ſhe:might have an opportunity of 
playing it off to advantage i in Suffolk, where 
ſhe 5 to — the * in W a fort- ; 

The two friwnds —_—_ nat Pre th 
tears, and by ſix o'clock, in a dark, cold; No- 
vember morning, poor - Miſs Clayton, with 
her handkerchief in her hand, followed Sir 
Harry and Lady Clayton into the coach; and 
in a few minutes turning her back on Bath, 
envied every rr ſhe met I o 
market. 3 
. The journey it viay * | ſuppoſed was _e 
very pleaſant on any fide. The roads were 
indifferent, .the weather gloomy, and the con- 
verſation worſe. It conſiſted chiefly of dark 
hints from Sir Harry, and ſmart ſarcaſms from 
his lady; one of which Miſs Clayton fre- 
quently could not underſtand, the other ſhe as 
frequently would not: and as Mrs. Handy 
occupied the fourth place in the coach, they 
could not conveniently come to an explana- 
tion. To ſay the truth, poor Miſs Clayton 
was in a very pitiable ſituation. She had en- 
couraged an inclination for a man who was in 
every reſpect worthy of her, and whoſe cha- 
$1344 | | q racter 
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ractet was ſuch as did honour to her choice j and 


ther; in- law, and the ſtrange chimerical views 
of her father, ſhe had, in their eyes; all the 
guilt of having engaged in an unwarrantable 


donnection with an unworthy, perſon. Secure 


in the innocence, and even daudobloneſs of her 
own intentions, ſhe did not even wiſh to make 
a; ſecret, of a paſſion, Which, when rightly 
placedy and prudently directed, does hononr 
to 3 good heart, and frequently mends a bad 
one ; and yet, ſo capriciaus was her lot, that 
the very ſentiments, which the reſt: of the 
world, if they were conſulted, muſt have ap» 


proved and commended: her for, the only two 


people in the world whom ſhe was bound to 
conſult imputed to her as a crime. In this 
Stuation ſhe had nothing to hope for, but that 
time and the interpoſition of her friend might 


prevail on Sir Hatry, who was really very 


fond of ber, to open his eyrs, and give up 
the thoughts of making bis daughter miſerable 
by refuſing, what he himſelf would at an- 
other time have thought as good a match at 
could have offered, merely becauſe be had 


really never did offer: but till this change in his 


ſentiments could be brought about, poor Miſe 

Clayton was doamed to ſuffer all the ill- bred 
petulance- of Lady Clayton, without having 
br 4 | her 


Be 


yet, from the uV arieious diſpoſition of her mo- 
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ber uſual advantage of her father's eounte- 


nance to ſupport her againſt t. 
In this kind of fnip-ſnap diſpoſition. the fa- 


mily arrived in town, and Sir Harry propoſed ' 


ſetting out for Suffolk the day but one fallow- 
ing, which indeed was the very day on 
which Sir Charles arrived in town. By great 
good fortune, however, ſome buſineſs fell out 
ſo luckily as to detain Sir Harry two days 
longer than he intended, and Sir Iſaac arriv- 
ing the day after him, prevailed on him to 
ſtay another day, that. they might all go down 
together; ſo that Sir Charles and Mifs' Clay- 
ton were for three days within a few hundred 


yards of each other, Sir Harry's hoyſe being 


in Upper Brook-Street ; and had it not been 
for an accidental difcovery, neither of them 
would have known a word of the matter: 
which convinces me that there is not that ſym- 
pathetic vibration about the heart-ſtrings:of 
lovers, which-fome of the romance writers, of 


old times, would fain perſuade us there is. 


make no doubt but the hiſtorian of St. Ama- 


dis de Gaul, or Sir Belianis of Greece, would 


have informed you that their hero, during thoſe 
three days, felt a conſtant tremor or pabpitation 
of the heart, which he could not otherwiſe ac- 
count for, than by ſuppoſing that his miſtreſs 
muſt be depoſited ſomewhere within reach of 
the — power, and that accordingly 

ſearching 


— 
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ſearching day and night he at laſt diſcovered a 
trap-door, guarded by a black giant, or a fiery 
dragon, or an ugly old woman, or ſome ſuch 
pbenomenon, whom having knocked on the 
head, the door opened of itſelf, he deſcended, 
and brought off his miſtreſs in triumph. But, 
reader, I am an biſtorian of more credit, and 
_ *thetefore ſhall freely acknowledge, that Sir 
[Charles ſlept as quietly in that bed to which, at 
the end of the laſt chapter, we left him retiring, 
as if Miſs Clayton had been, as he really 
thought ſhe was, ſafe and ſound at Beechtocd- 
Park in Suffolk. And thither probably ſhe 
might ſtill have been conveyed without his 
knowing any thing of her motions, had not 
fortune favoured him beyond bis expectations. | 
Having been fatigued with his journey, he 
Nept longer than uſual the next morning, and 
in order to rouſe himſelf, as ſoon: as he had 
breakfaſted, he ſet out to take a walk through 
—Hyde-Park, and down Conſt itution-Hill, in- 
tending at the end of it to call in at Munday's 
coffee-houſe. When, lo! as he was walking 
up Upper Brook-Street, he was rather alarmed 
at hearing a faint ſcream from a dining-room 
window; when looking up, imagine his 
_ - tranſport, reader, he perceived that it came 
from the mouth of Miſs Clayton herſelf. In 
his firſt hurry he was going to rap immediately 
at the door; but upon her waving her hand 
** 51 | | | to 
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to him, he deſiſted, and waited a minute to ſee 
the event. The ſignals of lovers always 


mean ſomething: Mrs. Handy preſently ap- 


peared at the door, and uſhered him into the 
parlour, with as viſible a joy in her counte- 
nance as if it had been an humble ſervant of 
her own. In a few minutes the door opened, 
Miſs Clayton herſelf entered, and “ Is it 


4 pollible!” was uttered by both at the ſame 


inſtant. How infinitely happier am I,” 
ſaid Sir Charles, © at this moment, than I al- 
© moſt expected ever to be again! O Miſs 
« Clayton, if you knew what I have ſuffered 
<« ſince I ſaw you, I am ſure you would pity - 
« me; I am ſure you did pity me; your kind 
ce letter, for which I return you ten thouſand, 
<« thouſand thanks, tells me you did.” “In- 
„ deed, Sir Charles,“ replied Miſs Clayton, 
looking down, “ had I thought we ſhould have 
« ſo ſoon met again, I believe I ſhould not 


ce have written that letter; but the ſudden- 


« neſs of my father's motions made me 
„ dread a long ſeparation from you, and as 
% your abſence. was in conſequence of my 
% advice, I could not leave you intirely 
e without ſome eee of my _ 
“ ligations'to you.“ is 

For once then, Madam, 12 Sir 
Charles, I am more obliged to Sir Harry 

Vo. II. "2 e than 
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<< than he intended I ſhould be but I am not 
4 abſolutely without hopes of being ſtill 
% more obliged to him for an intentional fa- 
<< your, Surely, my deareſt. Miſs Clayton, 
<6 he cannot be ſo far guided by Lady Clay- 
ton, as to refuſe my offers in preference to 
„% a man whom I know in his heart he de- 


se ſpiſes and abhors; eſpecially as I may with- 


<< out preſumption hope for your declaration 
<< in my favour. Can a father refuſe ſuch a 
<< daughter the wiſh of her heart; and that 
&« wiſh too in favour of a man, who, how- 
< ever unworthy he may be of her ac- 
cc 
660 


ceptance, will be bold to ſay, he is not 
* abſolutely unworthy of her father's.” It 
„ would be folly in me,” ſaid Miſs Clayton, 
«© after what I have given under my hand, to 
<6 make any ſcruple of acknowledging my 
4 partiality to you; I therefore freely ac 
„ knowledge that I ſhall leave nothing un- 
4c tried to ſecure you a favourable reception 
< from my father: but, alas ! Sir Charles, 
4 you do not know the impetuoſity of Lady 
<< Clayton, nor how great an influence, by 
<< mere dint of teaſing, the can gain over him: 
<c beſides, he is at preſent firmly convinced 
<c that you are the occaſion of Lord B.'s with- 
< drawing his pretenſions, which has exaſ- 
<< perated him » much "IE you, that 1 

| « yerily 
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te verily believe, was he to find you here now, 
c he would forbid you the houſe; which in- 
&« indeed is the reaſon of my uſing the cau- 
c tion I do, leſt any of the family, ys my | 
« own maid, ſhould ſee you.? 

„I was alittle aware, replied Sir Charles, 
© of what you tell me, but I was in hopes 
« his finding his miſtake with regard to that 
« ſhuttle-cock Lord B. might nevertheleſs 
% have removed the principal obſtacle to my 
« pretenſions; and as I was in hopes he would 
© be too wile to refuſe one offer, becauſe he had 
«loſt another, I had determined to write to 
him by to-night's poſt, to make him an of- 
« fer of carte blanche, and beg his permiſſion 
ce to pay my reſpects to him and you at Bgech- 
© wood-Park.” This,“ replied Miſs Clayton, 
% would have been a moſt unfavourable junc- 
© ture to have put your generous reſolution in 
< practice, and for both our fakes let me in- 
< treat you to defer taking any ſtep till Mrs. 
% Stapleton has had time to pave the way for 
«© your reception; for was my father in the 
*© heat of his paſſion to give you a refuſal, I 


* know his pride would never ſuffer him to 


5 retract it afterwards, however he might wiſh 
© to-do it.” „ But,” ſaid Sir Charles, „ I 
hear that Sir Iſaac Rupee is to be of your 
party this Chriſtmas; can I, my charming 

C2 4, 8 
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<©Miſfs Clayton, bear the thoughts of his be- 

ing admitted to the happineſs of attending 
« you, and peſtering you with the appear- 
<*<-ance of a paſſion which he cannot feel, 
4 whilſt I am—O my lovely Harriet, that, 
“ that is too much!“ Surely,” replied ſhe, 
ſmiling, Sir Charles can have nothing to 
<< fear from Sir Iſaac Rupee of all men liv- 
<« ing.” — «© Pardon me, my deareſt Madam,” 
replied Sir Charles, I have no fears; but 
whilſt .I am baniſhed from you, I think I 
% ſhould be angry with a fly that ſettled on 
C your hand. You know not, my Harriet, 
«© how capricious an animal is a man who 
6 loves as I do.” © You have an ill opinion,” 
replied Miſs Clayton, of my fincerity, if 
te you cannot imagine that I can form a 
4 pretty juſt idea of it. What are, Sir 
<< Charles, the capricious delicacies of a man 
& in love, to thoſe which a woman feels in 
«© the like circumſtances?” Sir Charles's 
heart thanked her at his eyes ; he preſſed her 
hand to his lips, and the converſation grew 
more and more tender, till Lady Clayton's 
bell informed them that ſome company, who 
were with her, were going; and Sir Charles 
thought it neceſſary to take leave alſo ; which 
| he did with no ſmall regret, after having agreed 
to meet Miſs Clayton and her mother-in-law, 


wa 
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as it were by accident, at the play in the 
evening. For, as neither Sir Charles's pride 
nor his honeſty would ſuffer him to carry on 
a clandeſtine correſpondence, he ſaw no rea- 
ſon why be ſhould make any ſecret of his be- 
ing in town, or why he ſhould refuſe himſelf 
the ſatisfaction of paſſing a few hours with his 
miſtreſs in public, fince he could not with pru- 
dence do it at her own houſe. 


IC 
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CHAP. IV. 


Sir Charles BE Aae Diſcovery. Goes to the 
Play. Criti que on Ben Fobnſon' s Alche- 


1. A 
: * 


IR Charles having taken leave of Miſs 

Clayton, purſued his walk; but as his 
mind was occupied by more pleaſing ideas than 
it had been when he left his houſe in the 
morning, he had no occaſion to go to Mun- 
day's for amuſement; ſo took a turn or two in 
the Mall, which, as it happened to be a bright, 
froſty day, was very full. He had not walked 
long before he obſerved his opera acquaintance 
ſeated upon a bench, in claſe conference with a 


; Chelſea-penſioner. Sir Charles touched his 


hat as he paſſed him: which the old gentle- 
man perceiving, he quitted his ſeat and joined 
him. © You find me, Sir,” ſaid he, as he 
came up to Sir Charles, in odd company; 
but I look upon all mankind as one great 
« book; and ſometimes meet with much in- 
$6 Rriftion i in a page which does not happen to 
de ſo fair as ſome others may be. I aſſure you 

| te that 


he 
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that dirty blotted leaf, which you found me 


« ſtudying, helped me to an excellent ac- 
« count of the war at the latter end of Queen 
« Anne's reign, and gave me ſome anecdotes 
„ which would have made a figure in the hiſ- 
&« tory of thoſe times.” Sir Charles ſmiled 
at his. notion, and told him he hoped he had 
not broken in upon his ſtudies. No, Sir, 
c no,” replied the ſtranger, 4+ I had pretty 
& well read him through; and I wiſh I may 
& not pay for my curioſity by a fit of the 
« gout, from fitting ſo long this cold day, as 
&« it is; but there is one of the things 
% now in which a man thinks he is obliged | 
t to ſacrifice his ſenſe to the opinion of the 
« world: my curiolity would make me fit 
«© down upon a bench in a bitter cold day to 


stake an opportunity of talking accidentally, ' 


as it, were, with. that poor fellow, becauſe 
my pride would not ſuffer me to take a turn 


« with him in the Mall.” „ This,” ſaid Sir 


Charles, is, I believe, a caſe in point with 
« regard to an affair which I cannot ſet- 
«© tle in my own mind, and upon which 
I determined to take the firſt opportunity 


of aſking your opinion. I have at length 


convinced myſelf, that it is abſolutely ne- 
„ ceſlary for a man who lives in the world to 
6 cawply with many things which he either 

C4 © dif- 
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« diſlikes or does not care ſix- pence about; 
-« but is it alſo abſolutely neceſſary that be 
„„ ſhould; in compliment to the opinion 
<< of others, give up what he is himſelf 
"> really fond of, and finds ſatisfaction 

ICT 608 

„Why.“ replied the old gentleman; 
<< with regard to abſolutely neceſſary, the caſe. 
+ ſtands thus. Every thing is in itfelf inde- 
«© pendent of the opinion of the world, good, 
*© bad, or indifferent; if it is good, I am 
« bound to do it; if bad, I am bound not to 
« do it; if indifferent, I may to be ſure ei- 
ther do it or let it alone: but then if it is 
« contrary to the cuſtom and opinion of the 
„ world, I muſt pay the penalty; which is 
«© ſubmitting to be called a very particular man. 
If I am fo happy as to be able to think 
* that a trifle, I then ſtand a chance for be- 
« ing a wiſer man, a better man, and a 
«© happier man, than any of my neighbours.” 
Sir Charles ſmiled, and looked as if he wanted 
to ſay ſomething if he dared. ** I know your 
„ thoughts,” ſaid the ſtranger, © you long to 
«© aſk me if I am not a particular man, I 
« hope I am; and if I had but reſolution 
t enough to get the better of ſome few preju- 
« dices, I ſhould bid fair for being a very par- 
_* ticular man; and «5 the good remper with 
| « which 
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which you ſeem to indulge me in my hu- 
mour, I flatter myſelf it is a character at 
which you are not fo greatly ſhocked as 
moſt men of your age and figure would 
be.“ © According to your own notions 
of the character, ſaid Sir Charles, you 
pay me a compliment, and in return Lcan- 
not but acknowledge, that, whimſical as 


« the beginning of our acquaintance has 


cc 
cc 


been, I have a great inclination to continue 


it.“ „ You muſt know, Sir,” ſaid the 


ſtranger, ** that I have been as much a dupe 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
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to the opinions of the world, and have 
taken notions upon truſt, as much as any 
man who ever lived in it: but I have for 
ſome time begun to ſuſpect that common 
notions were not always founded in com- 
mon ſenſe ; and I have lately been ſet right 
in ſo mandial an article, that I am now upos 
the plan of canvaſſing every cuſtom before 
I give into it; and I don't doubt but in a 
little time I ſhall acknowledge no laws for 
my actions, but thoſe of God and my 
country. I have a ſon, Sir; and he, as I 
thought, played the fool and married, with- 
out my confent, a girl without a ſhilling. 
According to the common routine of life, 
therefore, I concluded that he was ruined, 


© that he had taken a ſtep which it never was a 
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% cuſtom for rich fathers to N and ac- 
4. cordingly, brute that I was, I turned him 
“ and his wife out, of doors. But by the 
time that they had ſuffered more bardſhips 
<< than I can bear to recollect, and I more 
<< pain than I cared to acknowledge, I began 
<< to doubt whether I had not been a little 
<<. too. haſty. By great good fortune, juſt 
ce about this time my poor bey met with a 
© fingular adventure which brought him to 
the knowledge of an old fellow-collegian, 
* who in a good hour undertook to plead: his 
<< cauſe with me. This gentleman, with 
% whom I am only acquainted by letter, is 4 
find a very particuler man; and in a little 
„time, as ſoon, that is to ſay, as my pride 
and obſtinacy could be let gently down, he 
e convinced me that the opinion of the world 
in theſe caſes is not worth a ruſh ; that my 
ſon was happier in a wife of his own chooſ- 
« ing than he probably would have had any 
, chance of being with one of mine; that I was 
t beſides puniſhing myſelf for his indiſcretion; 
“ and, inſhort, he argued in ſo very particular 
% manner, that I ſent for my boy home, 
% and ſhall have reaſon to love a particular 

„ man as long as I live.” 
„ You ſaid, Sir, I think,” ſaid Sir Charles, 
4 that your ſon met with his friend in con- 
4 « ſequence 


* 
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<« take the liberty to aſk if that tranſaction 
ce was not at Bath?” Indeed it was, cried 
the old gentleman, topping ſhort, and looking 
earneſtly in Sir Charles's face. And your 


„ name, Sir,“ ſaid Sir Charles, is Barker? 


The old gentleman looked aſtoniſhed; but at 


cried he; “ you can be no other than Sir 
« Charles Beville.” Sir Charles bowed. 
«© You are,” continued he; © why then, Sir, 
% you are the happieſt man living; for I 
* know the amiable goodneſs of your heart 


« ſo well, that I am ſure the ſight you will 


„ ſee at my houſe will be the moſt delicious 
<< treat that can be given you. A whole fa- 
«© mily enjoying the moſt perfe& happineſs in 


| « ſequence of a ſingular adventure; may 1 


2 length recollecting himſelf, <* It ned be ſo,” 


% each other, to which your humanity open- 


© ed the way. Your excellent father, Sir, 
„laid the foundation for my reformation ; 
„ and your moſt excellent friend, Mr. Norris, 
te compleated it. You muſt, Sir, go home 
© and dine with me; I cannot be eaſy till I 


have done penance for my brutality, by 


© being preſent: at an interview between you 
«© and my children.” Sir Charles was af- 


fected ; he could hardly reſiſt the old gen- 
tleman's importunity ; but Jooking at his 


watch, and finding it late, he recollected that 
C 6 . * 


* 


* 
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his engagement at the play would make it-im- 
poſſible for him to dine abroad and return 
home to dreſs afterwards, ſo making Mr. 
Barker a promiſe that he would not fail to 
wait on him the next day, he en his 
addreſs, and took his leave. 

It was not late when Sir Charles came to 
the play-houſe, as you will eaſily imagine; 
and, conſulting the box-keepers books, he 
found Lady Clayton” s name in the ſtage-box ; 
in one corner of which therefore he planted 
himſelf, waiting for their arrival, which very 
ſoon happened. It is not eaſy to deſcribe the 
ſurprize and ill-humour which aroſe at once 
in Lady Clayton's face, when, thruſting her 
hoop in edgeways, ſhe caught a view of Sir 
Charles, who made her a profound bow as 
ſhe entered, and offered bis hand to aſſiſt her 
in getting to the front of the box. He was 
not ſorry that ſhe declined his civility, as he 
had, by that means, an opportunity of offering 
it where it was better received ; Miſs Clayton, 
who followed her ladyſhip, made no ſcruple of 
accepting his hand, and having ſeated her, he 
planted himſelf cloſe behind them, without 
taking the leaſt notice of Sir Iſaac Rupee, 
who ſtood puffing at the back of the box, not 
a little diſconcerted to ſee his duty performed, 
and his place occupied, by his old antagoniſt. 
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Sir Charles leaning forward, inquired of Lady 
Clayton with much civility after Sir Harry 


aſked how long her ladyſhip had been in town; 


hoped ſhe caught no cold on her journey, 28 

the weather had been ſo bad; and, in ſhort, 
ſaid every filly, civil thing he could think of, 
by way of trying to put her in good-humour : 
but he got nothing more than a half bow, 
« Yes, Sir; — “ No, Sir; Much 
e obliged t'ye, Sir; — and ſo forth; ſo find- 


ing there was not much to be done e he 


did by his civility as he had done by his hand, HI 


and offered it where he wad it would be 


better received. 

Whilſt he was entertaining Miſs Clayton 
with an account of the particular manner in 
which he had become acquainted with old 
Mr. Barker, Sir Ifaac found ſomething or 
other to ſay to Lady Clayton, ſo giving a nod 
with his head at Sir Charles; as much as to 
ſay, „It will be my turn when we get into 


„ Suffolk,” he very contentedly ſeated him- 


ſelf behind her, and they nes whe was 
who, till the curtain drew up. 

The play was The Alchemiff. It is a Ku- 
ce pid play,” ſaid Lady Clayton as the curtain 
drew up; “ it is fo old-faſhioned, and 


damned low,” faid Sir Iſaac. In the third 


3 * they both laughed immode- 
| 9 


% 
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rately at Abel Drugger. Excellent !” ſaid 
Sir Iſaac. „ Inimitable !” ſaid Lady Clay- 
ton. There's ſome humour in this charac- 
4e ter,” ſaid Sir Iſaac. * Pray, Sir,” ſaid 
Sir Charles, don't you think the humour 
lies a good deal in ſeeing Mr. Garrick in 
ve that old waiſtcoat and wig, and that green 
„ apron ?”. 

„Why, Sir,” ſaid Sir Ilaac, « if it had 
% not been a top character, Mr. Garrick 
4 would not haye choſen it.” Now I 
4e think,” ſaid Miſs Clayton, „that he ra- 
<< ther choſe it, on purpoſe to ſhew that he 
* could delight one with any thing; and if 
% he had taken Dapper or Ananias, we 
« ſhould have been as well pleaſed was 
ce them.“ 

= _ Sir Charles ſmiled. Sir Iſaac did not dare 
to contradict her; Lady Clayton did not think 
it worth while; and ſo. the 2 
dropped. 

In the ſecond act Sir Charles bit bens 
tily at ſome ſtrokes in the character of Sir 
Epicure Mammon : poſſibly Sir Iſaac thought 
he was drawing ſome parallel. You ſeem, 

% Sir,“ ſaid he, © to be much taken with 
« this part; I cannot ſee where the great hu- 
% mour lies in cheating a gentleman in ſo 
5 barefaced a manner,” My dear Sir,” 
replied 
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replied Sir Charles, in theſe caſes we muſt 
ce feel, nat reaſon; humour is a thing of ſo de- 
« licate a nature, that if it is not felt, it is im- 
« poſſible to point it out.“ Sir Iſaac was an- 
ſweredz an argument above the comprehen- 
ſion of your antagoniſt, is jut as good * a 

convincing one. | 
Lou ſee, Sir,” ſaid Sir Checks, 8 
they came to the ſcene where Mammon takes 
ſo much pains to convince Seh, that all 
e the humour does not lie in their cheating 
{© him, but in the great pains which be takes 
©« to cheat himſelf: and if we look atten- 
ce tively into human nature, we ſhall find that 
« humour is not yet out of date. Sir Iſaac 
took a pinch of ſnuff. . 
% Pray, Sir Charles,” ſaid Mig Clayton, 
after the act was over, don't you think the 
«© poet has crouded into bis play, with ſome 
« degree of affectation, rather more of the 
„ {ſcience which he meant to ridicule thaw 
«© was necellary ?”* Excellently well ſaid, 
6 upon my ſoul,” cried. Sir Iſaac, and Jaugh- 
ed very loud; ©* what ſay you to that, Sir 
% Charles?” << Why, Madam,” replied 
Sir Charles, ( in this reſpect Lady 
2 Clayton's obſervation upon this play is 
very juſt, it is old-faſhioned ;- that is to 
„ ſay, the ſcience upon which the ridicule is 
© turned, and which, at that time of day, 
: % had 


* 


— 
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< had turned the heads of half the ſtudious 
<< men in the nation, is nowentirely exploded ; 

1 4“ and ſo the pains which the poet takes to 
8 << expoſe the principles of the ſcience lofe 
Wo „ great part of their effect to us, becauſe 
« they appear needleſs. But perhaps, as you 
« very accurately obſerve, there may be a 

« degree of affectation in it; Ben Johnſon 

«< -was a good ſcholar, and a man of great read- 

<< ing, it was not therefore to be wondered at, 

« in an age when ſuch people were ſcarce, 

<< that he was willing to ſeize every opportu- 

« nity of ſhewing his knowledge, ſometimes 
« even at the expenee of his judgment, It muſt 

<« be entirely owing to this, that in the ſecond 
c ſcene of this act he has made Sir Epreure 

„ Mammon, in expreſſing his intended luxury, 

„ have recourſe to all the things in uſe 
& amongſt the luxurious part of the Ro- 
« mans; as | dare ſay a Lord-mayor's feaſt, 

e even in his time, would have furniſhed him 
&< with diſhes which would have conveyed 
« much higher ideas of luxury and epicuriſm 
«© to his audience, than the paps of a fat 

s pregnant'ſow dreſſed with a poignant ſauce, 

© or the tongues of dormice and camels heels; 

< but then he would have loft the opportunity 

4 of letting you know what was Apicius's 

00 diet MY the ier * „ Who was 
haus d Api- 
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& Apicius?“ ſaid Sir Iſaac. * Vy,” ſaid 
Ladf Clayton, who was rouſed by the men- 
tion of a Lord- mayor's feaſt, he is one of 
te the people in that book that Sir Harry is 
et ſo fond of, becauſe it was written by a lord, 
oh Dialogues of the Dead ; he, and another man 
« with a hard name, talk all about eating.” 
« Very true, Madam,” faid Sir Charles. 
Miſs Clayton bluſhed, and inquiring who a 


lady was in the opgobite ſtage-box, put an 


end to the criticiſm. What are theſe; 
« taylors?” ſaid Lady Clayton, when the 


>a. 


third act opened with Tribulation and Ananias.. 


% Quakers,” ſaid Sir Iſaac.— When they 


came to the next ſcene, where Subtle is enu- 


merating the arts and abſurdities of the Pu- 


ritans, © You ſee,” ſaid Sir Charles, that 
«© Mr. Foote was not the firſt perſon wha 
«© made uſe of the ſtage to ridicule the vice or 


e abfurdity of a religious ſet ; for his A. 


© nr cannot expoſe the hypocriſy and enthu- 
* ſiaſm of the Methodiſts more, than this play 
% and the Bartholomew Fair of the fame au- 
© thor do thoſe of the Puritans.” “I 
* think it is a ſhame though,” ſaid Sir Iſaac; 
* ſuch things ought to be talked of no where 
„ but at church.“ © Pray, Sir,” ſaid Sir 


Charles, “do not you think that the ſtage ag 


” 3 as the pulpit may be made to ſupport the 
| ** cauſe 
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4 cane. of views If ſo, why is not one 
vice the object of its cenſure as well as 
« another ? For my own part, I acknowledge 
I cannot ſee why hypocriſy and enthuſiaſm 
„are to be ſpared a bit more than drunken. 
« neſs or lying.” Sir Iſaac took a pinch of 
ſnuff. The fourth act paſſed without much 
notice till they came to the laſt ſcene ;z which 
Sir Charles obſerved was the moſt exquilite 
piece of ſatire that eyer was written. Why 
« it is nothing,” ſaid Lady Clayton, . but a 
* parce] of people ar. 3> "14. „ 6. Yar 
* true, Madam,” replied he, and you ſee 
* they are all turned upon one poor man; 
t and therein lies the depth of the ſatire, All 
it the people, wha axe cheated by Subth 
* and Face, are joined together againſt Syurh, 
cc. who would open their eyes; the common 
& fate of thoſe who will give advice, and be 
« wiſer than their neighbours. You ſee, Ma- 
ee dam, though he only tells them how egre- 
ce giouſly they are impoſed upon, and begs 
* ſeave only ta be their beſt friend, and ſet 
ec them right, the villains have the addreſs 
cc to give every man a ſeparate cauſe to 
| « quargel with him, till they drive him out of 
« doors.” 

cc "There is nothing eaſier,” ſaid Mig 
Clayton, ** than for artful people to impoſe 


© upon 
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« upon ſimple ones, except it is to 2 
«6, ſuade them to n e we 
« ſely es 4 
The © denouement in as ich. a& 2 : 
them ſome. diverſion, though : Miſs Clayton 
obſerved, and Sir Charles could not but 
acknowledge, that the poet had been de- 
ficient in point of poetical juſtice in the 
concluſion, for Face, the chief contriver of 
all the villainy, is pardoned, and taken 
into favour by his maſter, who, by the 
bye, is taken in to make one in the 
plot, as a reward for his helping him, 
by means of a trick, to a fooliſh wife, 
whilft all the ipjured parties are left without 
redreſs. But Ben Johnſon was not ſo excel- 
lent in the management of his plots, as of his 
incidents and dialogue. —Miſs Clayton 
thanked Sir Charles for having made her enter 
more into the ſpirit of the play than ever ſhe 
had done before. Lady Clayton ſaid, that it 
was called a very fine play; but it was too old 
for her: and Sir Iſaac perſiſted in his opinion, 
that it was damned low. —Sir Charles aſked 
Lady Clayton how long Sir Harry ſtaid in 
town; and ſaid he would do himſelf the ho- 
nour of waiting on him; to which. ſhe replied 
with rather more glee than delicacy, * Aye, 


M but ve go to-morrow morning.” Sir 
TABS Charles 
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Charles bowed; ſighed, ſaid he was very ſorry, 
in which he certainly ſpoke truth, and having 
handed Miſs Clayton to her coach, took a 
melancholy leave, went home in low ſpirits, 


of ſenſation which has a mixture 10 b 
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ſupped alone, and retired to reſt with that kind 
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getful of his engagement; but as it was 
a fine morning, he firſt got on horſeback, 
and, mechanically as it were, turned his 
horſe's head towards the New-road: not with 
any hope of meeting with or overtaking Sir 
Harry Clayton's coach, but merely becauſe 
the ideas of Miſs Clayton, and the road ſhe had 
travelled that morning, came into his mind 
together, and gave that road a ſuperiority over 


all other roads. How does the minuteſt tri- 


fle acquire: value by a connexion with a be- 
loved object]! The man who would throw 


away a pin which fell from his miſtreſs's 


ſleeve-knot the inſtant before he parted from 
her, feels not the true idea of love. When 
Sir Charles returned from his ride, he dreſſed 
and went to Mr. Barker's, He was not with- 


out ſome little embarraſſment in his mind as 


he went: | he wiſhed the interview with young 
Barker was over, but more with his wife. 
His e were in proper tone for being ten- 
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ſe aſeaied, and he feared the orateful ac- 


knowledgments of an amiable woman might 
awake his ſenſibility too much for his comfort. 


” He had never ſeen Mrs. Barker: I wiſh,” 
. ſaid he, as his chariot ſtopped at the door, 


< that I was obliged to her, inſtead of ſhe to 


„ me.” — There is a certain politeſſe du cœur 


which makes it aukward beyond expreſſion to 
ſee an amiable woman in humilating circum- 
ſtances: Sir Charles would have looked a 
Hon in the face with leſs pain than a woman 


who thought herſelf obliged to him. 1 


cannot help it,“ ſaid he-to himſelf as he 
entered the drawing-room door. I hope 
<« ſhe has neither beauty nor ſenſibility.“ But, 


alas! the had both in a ſuperior degree. She 


was fitting in the moſt engaging of. all atti- 


| tudes playing with her child; whilſt ber huſ- 


band, with one arm round her © waiſt, was 
looking up in her face, and enjoying the ſmile 
of endearment, which increaſed the beauty of 
it, by ſhewing in it the ſweetneſs of her mind, 
At any other time how would Sir Charles have 
enjoyed the picture — They both roſe up at 
his entrance; Mr. Barker ſprang forward to 
meet him with open arms; but checked him- 
felf with the air of a man fearful of preſum- 
ing. Sir Charles met bim half way with a 


| hand held out, which be eagerly ſeized. . My 


« dear 
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«« dear Mr. Barker,” ſaid Sir Charles, “ how 
© happy am I in this unexpedtcd meeting!“ 
« I know, I know you are,” cried Mr. 
Barker. O, Sir, ſee, ſee the works of 
« your bats; ſee the woman, the child 
tc which you have reſcued from ” My 
ce dear friend,” interrupted Sir Charles, let 
cc us only look forward. Permit me to have 
ce the honour of being known to your lady.“ 
He advanced to falute her; ſhe offered her 
cheek with a guarded fanknels, as if ſhe with 
difficulty reſtrained herſelf from falling on his 
neck. A tear ſtole down her cheek as he 
preſſed it with his lips; ſhe made an effort to 
ſpeak—** O, Sir!“ looking towards her 
child, was all the could utter. Sir Charles's 
eyes liſtened : he took her trembling hand 
in his ; ſhe was not ſorry, as ſhe had need of 
his aſſiſtance to ſupport her to the ſofa,— 
After a moment's pauſe, Forgive me, Sir 
| ** Charles,” ſaid ſhe, -** if I cannot find 
« words to expreſs my gratitude : I cannot, 
„ Sir, lay open my heart to you, but I can 
© to heaven; and if prayers can draw down 
% upon you a return for obligations too 
great My dear Madam,” interrupted 
Sir Charles, “do not oppreſs me with ac- 
„ knowledgments of obligations which are 
„ overpaid ; if ever man performed his duty 
from 
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- « from a ſelfiſh motive, 1 may be ſaid to have 
0 done it: is it poſſible to purchaſe my pre- 


« ſent feelings at too high a price ! how for. 


4 tunate then am I, who enjoy them in conſe. 
«© quence of a ſingle act of duty l' “Thus, 
| ſaid Mr. Barker, ** thus it ever is with great 
« minds; thoſe acknowledgments, which, 
cc with others, are the only. motive to a ge- 
tc nerous action, form to them the only pain- 
«. ful part of it.” 1 muſt, I muſt have 
ee. no more of this,” cried, Sir Charles. In. 
& deed but you muſt,” exclaimed old Mr, 
Barker, opening the door at that inſtant; 
ou ſhall not, Sir Charles, have the credit 
e of new moulding my heart, and making 
© me deteſt my former ſelf, without being 
* thanked by thoſe who feel the benefit of 
« the change.” * They have more than 
„ thanked me, Mr. Barker,” ſaid Sir Charles; 
«© they have, they will pray for me.“ They 
be have "ns interrupted the old gentleman, 
. what are their benefits to mine? I, Sir, am 
tc the perſon moſt obliged ; ſee, "ay ſee the 
bc _ preſent you have made me; look at my ſon, 
„ my daughter, and that little innocent wretch, 
% all of whom 1 had in wantonneſs thrown 
% ayay, and loſt for ever, had not your huma- 
4 nity taken them up and reſtored them to me, 
- when moſt I began to feel the miſery of my 
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«loſs. And ſhall not I thank you ? Shall not 
« ] pray for you too? © Yes, Sir,” cried 
he, ſobbing, ** never ſhall one of thoſe days, 


« which you have made happy, or thoſe. . 


ce nights which you have made comfortable, 
“e paſs without, ſuch earneſt fervent prayers 
« for your happineſs, as I am convinced hea- 
« yen will not reject. “ O, Sir!“ continued 
he, wringing Sir Charles's hand, it is owing 
« to you that I ever fleep quiet again.” 
Sir Charles turned to the window. — There 
is ſomething in the tears of an old man af- 

feting beyond expreſſion, The diſtreſs of 
2 young man, however deep, has a thouſand 
alleviating circumſtances; youth, ſtrength, 
health, enable him to bear up under misfor- 
tunes, and with the aſſiſtance of a good con- 
ſcience render him ſuperior to adverſity, and 
give him moreover a moral hope of ſee- 
ing better days: but how very widely 
different is the caſe with a man whoſe 
misfortunes come upon him at a time 
when even the comforts of life loſe half their 
reliſh 5 his faculties weakened, his friends 
gone or eſtranged, his hopes overclouded, his 
refletions imbittered by the ſad rewvoſundd of 
pleaſures paſt, of joys forfeited by the baſeneſs 
of others, or | his own imprudence, and 


his views for after-enjoyments cut „ 


by the natural wo of all earthly good; 
then, when ill-timed misfortunes bear hard 
upon him and force the tears from thoſe 
eyes which he had hoped to clofe in 
peace, when the ideas of helpleſs age and 
poignant grief enter the mind together, 
what heart can fland the attack! No, 
there is not in nature a fight ſo affeQ- 
ing as the tears of an old man.—« The 
„ prayers of good people, ſaid Sir Charles, 
after a moment's reeollection, “ are ever 
valuable; you have obliged me, Sir, 
r more than I can have ET 
_ Impoſſ ble,” cried Mr. Barker. 

It is difficult to ſay where this con- 
teſt would have ended, if a fervant had 
not dpened the door and announced din- 
ner, 

The company brightened up, and the 
old gentleman recovering his chearfulneſs, 
threw an 'air of leadiacry into the con- 
verſation, which xing with their in- 
ward ſenſations, made their happinefs to 
be envied. Mrs. Barker ſhewed ſo much 
ſenſe, politeneſs, and ſweetneſs of 
diſpoſition, 'that Sir Charles could not help 
drawing a compariſon which made him 
feel the greateſt degree of ſatisfaction from 
ner converſation: there was ſomething too 
| | 5, in 
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in the air of her perſon . which juſtified te 
idea, and gave him ſuch a prepoſſeſſion in hee_ 


favour as made him happy in the proſpect of a 
friendſhip which on his part was formed the 


inſtant they met, and on hers long before. 


* 
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CHAP. VI. 


Sir Charles viſits Mrs. Stapleton, ond well as 
Shopping with . 


HEN Sir Charles came home he found 

a card from Mrs. Stapleton, informing 
him that ſhe was arrived in town, and ſhould 
be glad to ſee him in Bond- Street whenever he 
pleaſed. He wanted not any farther information 
to a place where he was at leaſt ſure of hear- 
ing of Miſs Clayton, if not from her: he 
therefore went as Toon as he had breakfaſted 
the next morning, and found her reading a 
letter which Miſs Clayton had left for her at 
her lodgings, before ſne went out of town. 
« This letter,” ſaid ſhe, Sir Charles, gives 
© me an account of an adventure fortunate 
c beyond expectation ; an interview ſo un- 
© hoped for was worth half a dozen preme- 
« ditated ones. But poor Harriet has ſuffered 
6 for it, for both Sir Harry and Lady Clay- 
<< ton inſiſt upon it that you came ſo ſpeedily 
** to town in conſequence of an aſſignation 
cc with her. Sir Iſaac too pretended to give 
ay * airs about it, it 2 and talked 
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in a very high ſtile, and that Miſs Clayton 
uſed him ill in giving you encouragement 


before his face; and he would have her con- 


ſider that ſuch offers as his were not to be met 
with every day; that there were few families 
who would not be proud of the honour of 

his alliance. There by great good luck he 
went a ſtep too far; for Sir Harry took 
him up and ſaid many flouriſhing things 
about his family, which Sir Iſaac, did not 
thoroughly reliſh; and, in ſhort, they 
parted for the evening in ſuch very mode- 
rate temper with each other, that I am in 
great hopes, with a little of my aſſiſtance, 
Sir Harry will be fo diſguſted with the ar- 
rogance of this upſtart knight, that he will 
have no great inclination for being plagued 


with it all the reſt of his life.“ | 
Sir Charles was delighted with this account, 


and conceived great hope of matters turning 
out better than they had ſeemed to promiſe, 


«« 


1 


And when, Madam,“ ſaid he, “do you 


' 44 propoſe joining the party?“ My dear Sir 


Charles,” replied ſne, have a moment's - 


« patience : I am but this inftant arrived in 
« town, do not be in ſuch a hurry to get rid 


„ of me again. How is it, that with even 


« the politeſt of you men, a paſſion for one 


woman ſwallows up all your conſideration 
D 3 “ for 
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1% for the reſt of the ſex ? I thought you would 
* have been fo rejoiced to ſee me, nothing 
© could be like it, and the very firſt word 
* you ſay is, When do you go?” 

Sir Charles made the beſt apology he was 
able, and by way of recompence begged to 
have the honour of being her eſcorte and aſ- 
fiſtant in any buſineſs ſhe might have to do 
whilſt ſhe ſtaid in town. 

« I take you at your word,” ſaid ſhe, «] 
have forty things to buy in Taviſtock- 
Street, and it is ſo fine a morning, I have an 
« inclination to walk; will you give me your 
« company ?”” << Moſt willingly,” replied Sir 
Charles; and fo they ſallied out together. 
They called at forty places, and bought and 
beſpoke forty things. Here is a ſhop,” 
faid Mrs. Stapleton, © in this neighbourhood, 
* to which I was recommended by my milli- 
* ner at Bath; it is kept by a young woman, 
« friend of hers lately ſet up in buſineſs, 
e and I ſhall now call and beſpeak fome 
« things out of civility to Mrs. Cook.” The 
perſon who kept the ſhop ſeemed to be about 
five-and-thirty : her face had the remains of 
beauty, and her air had a certain eaſe, which 
contrafted with a Jittle aukwardneſs in her 
 manfier of executing her buſineſs, gave Sir 
Charles an idea that ſhe had not been ct 


up 


% don't know my friend Norris, Mrs. Sta- 
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up in the way be was now-in. Mrs. Staple- 


ton beſpake ſame millinery articles, and want- 


ing to; give hen a direction where to ſend them, 


aſked for a pen and ink and a piece of paper. 
The pen and ink were ready, but no paper 
being at hand, Sir Charles pulled his lettets 


out of his pocket, and gave her the covers. 

As ſhe was writing her addreſs on one, the 
other lay upon the counter, and Sir Charles 
thought he obſerved the perſon. of the ſhop 
look at it wich ſome attention: juſt caſting 
his eyes upon one of the letters as he put them 


into his: pocket again, My k friend,“ ſaid he, 
« would think himſelf very happy if he knew 
* what uſe I have made of his covers. You 


<< pleton; I promiſe myſelf great ſatis faction 
© in preſenting bim to the honour of yur” 
& acquaintance,” 

Mrs. Stapleton bad finiſhed her direction, 
and looking up, was ſurptiaed to ſee the per- 
ſon of the ſhop pale and trembling,” ** Are 
« you ill, Madam?” ſaid Mrs. 898 
ton. 

She e for her confuſion; 5 ſaid he 
was very ſubject to giddineſles in her head, 
bluſbed, ſmelled at her falts, ſaid it was no- 
thing more than uſual, curtſied, begged par- 
. ſaid ſhe would be ſure to ſend the things, 
D 4 | hoped | 
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| boped- i if her ladyſhip wanted any thing elle, 
-ſhe would be ſo good as to permit her to call 
ber partner, as we found herfelf very 
Mt. 

Mxs. . aid no, ſhe had done, wiſh- 
ed her better, and left the ſhop. 

Sir Charles thought there was ſomething 
particular in her behaviour, and when they 
were got into the ſtreet, aſked Mrs. Stapleton 
who fhe was. I know no more of her,” 
Haid ſhe, „ than that her name is Bond; that 
«© the was a little while in Mrs. Cook's ſhop 
«© at Bath, and has lately taken this ſhop in 

40 partnerſhip with another perſon.“ 

Sir Charles knew nobody of that name, fo 
coneluded he was miſtaken, and thought no 
more of the affair. When they arrived at 
Mrs. Stapleton's lodgings, Sir Charles ſaid he 
would not break in upon the buſineſs of her 
toilet; but aſked if he might have the honour to 
attend her in the evening at home, or any where 

elſe. Why no,” ſaid the ; © to-night I give 
« to a t6te-I-tete party with a friend whom I 
c have not ſeen for a long time: but to-morrow 

„ morning, if you are inclined for another 
« walk, I ſhall be glad to ſee you at breakfaſt; 
„ and remember, I beſpeak you for the even- 
« ing, to eſcorte my friend and me to the 
„ opera, I am willing to make the moſt of 
. « my 


* 
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« my time, for now you are very civil, and 
« don't drive me out of town, I will tell you 
« that I intend going into Suffolk the day af- 
ce ter to-morrow.” Sir Charles promiſed to 
attend her, and having aſſured her, which was 
indeed true, that nothing but the abſolute ne- 
ceflity Miſs Clayton had for her aſſiſtance, 


could keep him from feeling the greateſt regret 


at her going out of town, he took his leave. 


5 5 CHAP. . 
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CHAP, VIL 


$ir Charles forms a Scheme. Remarks on it 
- 'Entertains the Barkers at Dinner. Con- 
 "verſatims Piece, Diſſertatim on Ma- 


o 
* 1 
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HEN Sir Charles came home, he 
found a letter from Norris, which, as 
foon as he had dreſſed himſelf, he ſat down to 
anſwer : but as the Barkers were to dine with 
him, he did not ſeal up his letter till they came, 
that Mr. J. Barker might, if he pleaſed, add 
a poſtſcript. 

L ſhall not, reader, trouble you with this 
letter, as it contained little more than an ac- 
count of what you have ſeen paſſing in the 

laſt four or five chapters: only he tells Mr. 
Norris that he is determined to eome down to 
the hall in a few days; and the poſtſcript 
informs him that all the Barker family have 
promiſed to be of the party; but upon con- 
dition that he will return with them to 
town. | 
This letter was alſo filled with encomiums 
en Mrs. Stapleton, with whom Sir Charles 
© | | was 
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any one, than becauſe he or ſhe is a 
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was ſo much taken, that, like Bartholomew 
Cokes, he was almoſt ready to cry, Would 
« I might marry ber too!“ but as that was 
impoſſible, he had formed a ſcheme in his 
head, which he longed very much to accom- 
pliſh : in ſhort, he had fallen in love with her 
as proxy for his friend ; and as his converſa- 
tion to Mrs, Stapleton, ran very much upon 
the virtues of Mr. Norris, fo his letters to 


him were as full of the praiſes of Mrs. Sta- 


pleton ; ; by which means he hoped, by the 
time they met, they would be fo far from 
ſtrangers to each other, that the buſineſs would 
be half done. 

His ſcheme was not an absent one; 
for whatever we may imagine, likes and diſ- 
likes depend more upon prejudice than many 


people are aware of; and perhaps we cannot 


often give a better reafon for being fond of 
great fa- 
vourite «with a perſon of whoſe judgment we 
have a high opinion, and for whom we have 


a very great value. 
Now, as both theſe parties had the higheſt 


eſteem for, and opinion of Sir Charles, it 


was not improbible that his word would go as 


far, nay, perbaps farther, with both of them, 


5 75 even their own judgments. 
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will probably be ſhocked at the thought of 
taking a lover or a miſtreſs upon recommen- 


- It is not the wiſeſt way. 


liberty, and in ſhort take none without a cha- 
racter from their laſt ſervice, we might not 


cafe of ſervants, we might find a difficulty 


"wk romantic young ladies and SITES 
who are all for love at firſt ſight, and who 
rave about penchant and ſympathy, and all that, 


— 


dation: but with people who have not more 
ſentiment than ſenſe, I am not ſure whether 
„The heart,” ſays 
one who was reckoned a ſenſible man in his 
time, is deceitful above all things, ho can 
* know it?” And in nothing is it more ſo than 
in the affair of falling in love as it is called. 
In general, a look, a ſmile, an eye, a mouth, 
nay even a ſuit of cloaths, gives the heart 
ſuch a twiſt in favour of a perſon, as deter- 
mines its bent in ſpite of all that reaſon can 
do to ſet it right again: ſo that it is highly 
probable the affair is irrecoverably concluded, 
before experience can have time to inform 
the judgment how deceitful the heart has 
been. 

Now if we were to take a as 
of a loyer or a miſtreſs from thoſe who 
have the uſe of their eyes and judgment at 


lie quite ſo much at the mercy. of the heart 
as we now do. Sometimes indeed, as in the - 


In 
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in getting a true character; friendſhip may  . 
ſay too much, and- enmity too little ; but 
when the heart is unprejudiced, one ſtanding rule 
obſerved, which is always to take a character 
from one of the oppoſite ſex, and a few grains 


of allowance for accidental connections, will 


bring the matter pretty near to a certainty.— 


« What then are we to hire lovers at a ſta- 


« tute? Are all the ſublime tranſports of an 


« enraptured heart to be reſtrained by the 


« cold, unfeeling judgment? Shall love, al- 
« mighty love, keep a Regiſter- oſſice? I 


beg pardon, Miſs, I thought not of love, I 
was talking of marriage. | 
After dinner the converſation happened to - 


turn upon muſic, Sir Charles and young 
Barker canvaſſed the merits of different com- 


poſers and performers with freedom and can- 
dor; and Sir Charles was not a little pleaſed 


to find that his new acquired friend had a deli- 
cacy of taſte, and an accuracy of judgment, 
which do not fall to the ſhare of many muſi- 
cal people. Old Mr, Barker was ſilent, but 
attentive, ** I dare ſay,” ſaid Sir Charles, 
te that you think your ſon and me a couple of 
% coxcombs in your heart, for making ſuch 4 
«© piece of work with theſe matters.“ 
Pardon me, replied ' he, the enthu- 
0 Laſm which. you both ſeem to- feel when 


e you 


- * derive ſuch exquiſite fatisfadtion,”” There 


afraid of expreſſing my ſatisfaction as 1 
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vou ſpeak. of Leo and Pergolcf,, and other 46 
40 — — is, I own, above my compreben- 44% 
< ſon, becauſe, from a want of diſtinction in «c- 
© my ear, the beauties which occaſion it are 
«ſo: but I cannot help thinking that you 
«© have as great an advantage over me, as I 
© have, when I am in raptures with a paſſage 
„in Virgil, or Horace, over a man who can- 
4 not read Latin. Indeed, what uſe do we 
« hope to derive from any ſpeculative know. 
<« ledge, and what is our reaſon for wiſhing 
to acquire an inſight into any ſcience ; but 
% by that means to encreaſe our praſpect of 
„ happineſs, by opening freſh ſources of de- 
light? Surely then, I muſt rather think 
« myſelf labouring under a misfortune, who 
am denied, by a natural defect, having any 
„ knowledge of that ſaurce from whence. you 


& are few unmuſical people,” ſaid Mrs, Bar- 
40 ker, who judge ſo candidly of this matter. 1 
„acknowledge that I have frequently been 


« would have wiſhed, for fear of being taxed 
„with affectation.“ 

elt is impoſſible, replied eld Mr. "<<" 

« for people always to diſtinguiſh between a 

2 real taſte for a thing, and the affectation of 

wy „ 

; | — con- 
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« conndiſſeurs as this is, I am not ſurprized 
« that people generally ſuſpe& affectation. I 
« myſelf am very apt to do it; and I dare ſay 
« often wrong many an intelligent perſon. 
« Sir Charles, I thank him, when we met at 
« the opera helped me to a clue to find out a 
« faux connoifſeur by ; they always make moſt 
« noiſe with their ſenfations, and take the 
« moſt pains to make you think that they 
c feel.” Indeed, Mr. Barker,” ſaid Sir 
Charles, © that rule will often lead you into 
% an error; for I know many people who 
“ really feel, and can no more help ex- 
« preſſing themſelves in a rapturous kind of 
« way to thoſe who are near them, than they 
« can help crying out if they are in pain.“ 
That,“ ſaid young Barker, ** intirely depends 
« upon the temper and conſtitution: ſome 
é people will ſuffer the moſt exquiſite pain 
without uttering a word. or a ſigh z ſome 
« will cry out and groan for the head-ach : 
© jt is juſt the ſame with regard to pleaſure ; 
*© ſome will never let you knew whether they 
+ © are pleaſed or not, whilſt others double 
their pleaſure by expreſling it.“ 
* Why here then,” cried the old gentle- 
ot. „J am all abroad again. I ſuppoſe 
* now you or Sir Charles would know a real 
'* connoiſſeur from a pretended one at firſt 
e 


+ 
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«© fight; why cannot I?” „ Becauſe,” re- 
plied Sir Charles, © you are not a brother, 
„ We are like Free-maſons, and have our 
© figns to know one another by, which the 
te reſt of the world cannot find out. You 
never can find ont what is wrong, unleſs 
« you know what is right: a man muſt not 
« only expreſs his ſatisfaction by his words 
de or geſtures, he muſt expreſs it in a right 
4c manner and a right place, to convince us 
ee that he feels. It is the ſame thing in any 
« other ſcience; a man can never paſs for an 
<« adept by getting the terms by heart, unleſs 
* he knows how to apply them.” © Well,” 
faid old Mr. Barker, © I acknowledge I envy 
« people who have an ear, and a capability of 
enjoying muſic. My daughter there ſays 
« I am candid; and, with regard to this mat- 
ter, I believe I am. I think it very hard, 
though no muſical man myſelf, that muſic 
„ ſhould be grudged its place amongſt the 
« ſciences : and yet I find it is the faſhion 
* with many overwiſe men to treat it with 
„the contempt which it never has been uſed 
« to meet with, and certainly cannot deſerve, 
< in any age or country. It has been called, 
“ rather degradingly, the handmaid to the 
& arts; but theſe people treat her worſe than 


the verieſt kitchen wench, When I was 
; «Cc laſt 


it danſe. 
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« laſt at Cambridge, I found ſome people of 
« my own ſtanding, who, from a long courſe 


« of metaphyfics and algebra, had contracted 


« certain hardneſs of heart, which makes 
« it impenetrable to any finer ſenſations, who 
« had perfuaded themſelves, and endeavour 
« to perſnade others, that a knowledge of 
« muſic was at leaſt deſpicable, and a fond- 
« nefs for it little ſhort of criminal. If you 
“ mentioned any young man of lively parts, 


„ho was not inſenſible to harmony, they 


© ſhook their heads, or turned up their noſes, 
« and ſaid he is a very good fidler ! As if a 
« man's excelling in one thing, was a hin- 
« Jrance to him in every other acquirement. 
* They reminded me of a remark of La 
© Bruiere, I think his words are ſomething 
« like theſe, Les wntes- courtes, je veux dire les 
« eſprits bornez et reſſerrez dans leur petite ſphere 
ne peuvent compren are cetti untverſalite de ta- 


lens que Pon remarque quelquefors dans un meme 
« ſujet; ou ils veyent Pagreable, ils en excluent 


«le ſolide: ils otent de Phiſtoire de Socrate qu'il 
I acknowledge I was hurt to hear 


** any thing ſo illiberal in one of the ſeats of 
* the muſes, and could not help taking them 
* to taſk after my way. I aſked them where 
* they got theſe unworthy notions of muſic ? 
914 was ſure their dear friends, the great an- 

8 * n 
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8. cients, taught them none ſuch,z that if, they 
would come a little lower, and conſul; Us 
e bomins, they would find ſome very reſpc ctable 
“% names, with their friend Euclid, at the head 
of them, who have left elaborate treatife; 
upon the ſciences z and as to the modern, 
if they would give themſelves the trouble 
to look into the world, farther I mean than 
* Hmageg Hills or Trumpington, they would 
<< find that the greateſt and wiſeſt men of out 
05 n times had not diſdained to take muſic 
into the circle of ſcience. Nay, if they 
ie looked even amongſt themſelves, they woulk 
< find the greateſt ornaments of their own 
e body were at the ſame time their greateſ 
v muſicians. I grew at laſt quite warm: I wa 
<< juſt come from Trinity College, whoſe great 
court ſtill reſounded with the lamentations 
of the ſociety, for the loſs of my valuabk 
old friend there, who, though he never 
could make a muſician of me, had in- 
** ſtructed me early in the theory of harmony, 
and convinced me long ſince by his own 
example that an enthuſiaſtic fondneſs for 
muſic, was far from being incompatible 
„with every valuable acquirement_ of the 
$ head, and was a promoter of every amiable 
s affeftion of the heart, Had'ſt thou been 
L here, ever valuable friend, cried 1. 
we | addreſ- 
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xddrefling myſelf to his idea, thou would'ft 
&« Have taught theſe torpid men, with half 
« thy greatneſs of mind, and a tythe of thy 
« liberality and goodnefs-of heart, that the 
te human ſoul is not to be confined within a 
« circle, and portioned out by ſegments, but 
« will open and expand itſelf in a ratio that they 
% know not of Mundungus was aſtoniſhed, 
« Fogramo ſaid I was mad, Ventoſus would 
« have run for a ſurgeon: but not one of 
« them has a better opinion of muſic yet, for 
« all I could fay.?— The company was much 
diverted with the. old gentleman's warmth, - 
which ſeemed the more generous, as it was in 
favour of a ſcience to which he profeſſed him- 
ſelf a ſtranger. Not that he was void of all 
diſtinction in it, for he loved fuch muſic as 
was within his comprehenſion, and had a pe- 
culiar pleafure in hearing his daughter ſing. 
When they retired into the drawing-room to 
coffee, Sir Charles led Mrs. Barker to the 
harpſichord, and begged that ſhe would tell 


* him if it was in tune, for that he had hardly 
bh, touched it ſince he came to town. She made 
de n difficulty of ſitting down to it, and ran 
de over the keys in ſuch a manner as ſhewed ſhe 
die i had no occaſion. Come,” ſaid old Mr. 
1 Barker, “play fomething without telling any 
by, lies about being out of practice, and all 


ce that.” 
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« that,” © My dear Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, © I ne. 
<< ver make any difficulty of playing to people 
% who know how to make allowances ; it ir 
„ your half muſicians that I am afraid of.“ 
She played a leſſon of Scarlatti with great ex. 
ecution. Sir Charles commended her finger, 
She tried another, but puzzled herſelf in one 
or two paſſages, and Sir Charles leaning over 
her chair, juſt ſhewed her an eaſier way of fin- 
gering them. © I knew,” ſaid ſhe, ©] 
« ſhould rather get than loſe by playing to 
“ Sir Charles.” After coffee, Sir Charles or- 
dered two fiddles, and he and young Barker 
-accompanied her to ſome ſongs. She ſung in 
a quiet, pathetic kind of ſtile, which often 
gives a real lover of muſic more pleaſure than 


all the theatrical execution that can be exerted, 


They ſtaid ſupper with Sir Charles, and parted 
more and more delighted with one another. 
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CHAP. VIII 


e and writes a Let- 
| ed ara 


81 R Charles went to Mrs. Stãpleton's the 
next morning, according to his appoint- 
ment. His watch was too faſt, or her's too 
flow, ſhe was not ſtirring. He ſeated himſelf 
by the dining room fire, and was amuſing 
himſelf .with the news-paper which lay upon 
the table, when her maid entered with a little 
ſhagreen caſe. © My lady, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, 
« begs your pardon for making you wait for 
« your breakfaſt, but has ſent you this to ſtay 
« your ſtomach.” He took it, and opened it; 
he would have been contented to have ſtaid 
noon or night for his breakfaſt; twas Miſs 
Clayton's picture: and though he had a far 
better picture of her in his heart, as he had 
her there at full length, body and mind toge- 
ther, yet he looked at it with the-higheſt de- 
light. 4 *Tis very like her,“ faid he. The 
painter had not done her juſtice neither 3, he 
bad given her a ſmile, but it was a ſtarched 
prim ſmile; twas not a ſmile of intelligence. 
N 8 Fool!” 


image, though a poor lifeleſs one: where 
<« is that animated fire in your eyes? 
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« Fool !” ſaid he, her ſmiles always mean 
« kindneſs, or «complacency, or condeſcen. 
« ſion, or civility, or ſomething amiable; 
ce this is a ſmile which nobody can tranſlate, 


„ Tis not ſo like as I thought it was Then 


<« her eyes are dead ; no life, no luſtre ; the 
© colour in her cheeks is too ſettled, too like 
cc art, there is not that bloom, that——itiz 
nat like her at all. Though, after all, I be. 
<& lieve it is as much as art can do. No pic- 
ture can be very like her, unleſs it could 
4e ſpeak and think. But ſtill thou art her 


*I profeſs I don't know,” ſaid Mrs. Staple- 
ton, entering at that inftant ; & ſlept out 1 
<< believe, for it is a ſhameful time of day.” 
& Here,” ſaid Sir Charles, take back the 
<« idol you fent me, I have paid my devotion 


to it, and though I have a far better like. 
« neſs of my own, I was growing into hu- 


* mour with it ſo faſt, that, had you ſtaid 
« a few minutes longer, you had never ſeen 
it more. Why, don't you think it 
like her ?” ſaid Mrs. Stapleton, '** Co, 
de q, replied Sir Charles; I believe it 
* .may be as like her as it is in the power of 
„paint to make one; but the beauty of Miß 
8 face is, "m—_ ſee through it 
© - - into 
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4 into het heurt!“ „ O very well” Fail 
Mrs. Stapleton, taking the picture, * 40 mn 
« ſend it back, and tell her you don't like it; 
« there's no harm done.” «© © Why, you did 
« not mean to give it me cried he. Not 
« ],” replied ſhe. Harriet fat for it before 
6 ſhe left Bath; ſhe was forced to go away 
« before it was ere finiſned, ſo deſired me 
« to receive it, and give it to you in her name; 


« put as that was when the was in a great 


« fright left ſhe ſhould never fee you again, 
* may be ſhe has changed her mind by this 


bo time, and will be glad to have her picture 


*K again.“ Cruel Mrs. Stapleton,” cried 
Sir Charles, © how you love to perplex I As 
eur picture I found fault with it, for want- 
« ing that nameleſs ſomething which paint 
cannot expreſs; but the conſidering it as 
« mine, and given nobly, frankly, unſolicited, 
«-unhoped for, will abundantly ſupply that 
defect. Let me receive it as ought,” cried 
he, kneeling down and putting the picture to 


bis Tips, * and if you have the leaſt regard 


for me, ſay not a word of what has paſſed.” 


The maid that inſtant coming in with the tea- 


kettle, Sir Chatles fprang up, with a little 


aukward confuſion, and Mrs. Jenny going 


down into the kitchen, told every body that 


her lady was going to be married, for that the 
handſome 
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- handſome gentleman was upon his knees te 
her, and ſhe was ſure ſhe could not refuſe him 
any thing he aſked. You talked to me 
«yeſterday of à friend of yours,” ſaid. Mrs, 
Stapleton, © to-night I ſhall have the plea- 


„ ſure of introducing you to a friend of mine, 


Lady Mary Warren; do you know her!“ 
« 1 do not,” ſaid Sir Charles; “ but if ſhe 
* was Lady Mary Beville, as I think ſhe was, 
J have the honour of being related to her.“ 
« How nearly ?” ſaid Mrs. Stapleton, 
« Why,” replied he, © ours is another 
<« branch of the ſame family, and we are ſo 
10 nearly related, that if her two brothers, 
« the preſent Lord Beville and a younger 
c one, ſhould die without children, I ſhould 
< ſucceed to the eſtate and title.” © That is 


cc not very likely,” ſaid Mrs. Stapleton, ** as 


„ my lord is lately married, and Mr. George 
„ Beville is a young man at the Univerſity, 
<<. But Lam glad I know this; I think it may 
«© be of ſome uſe with regard to Sir Harry 
« Clayton: I wonder you never told him of 


de this connection.“ Why, really,” ſaid 


Sir Charles, © it is ag aſpe& from which it 
eis ſo; unlikely that I ſhould, ever reap 
any advantage, that I ſhould have. been 
4e, aſhamed to have laid a fireſs upon it. 
« You are much too generous to live in this 
5 1 wo cunning 
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te cunning world,“ replied ſhe, ©* and there- 
&« fore I don't think you will be of much 
© uſe to me this morning, for I am going to 
- & buy a gown, and I know I ſhall be aſhamed 
ce to beat Mr. Silvertongue down before you, 
« as I thould do if I was by myſelf, and ſo 
te expect to loſe ſome few ſhillings by you,” 
« Not this mornifig I fear,” replied he, “ for 
& 1 think the rain will prevent our walk.“ 
&© Rains 1” ——cried ſhe, why ſo it does 
« and now as I have ſo much to de, and fo 
« little time to do it in, I think I would bor- 
ce row your coach, and whilſt it is ſending 
&« for, if I knew what to do with you, I 
« _ have an hour's. conference. with a 

very important gentleman at the next door, 
«® my hair-dreſſer. * % Shut me up here,” 
faid Sir Charles, “ with pen, ink and paper, 
and let me thank my Harriet for her picture.“ 
te Agreed,” ſaid {he ; and fo Sir Charles hay- 
ing diſpatched her ſervant for the coach, ſat 
down and wrote the following. letter: 


1Ti is impoſſible, | my deareſt Madam, for 
any one who is not in love to conceive the 
pleaſure Mrs. Stapleton has juſt given me: 
de not alarmed; it is impoſſible for any lady 
to give me pleaſure, but by your means. Till 
this inſtant I thought myſelf a * good 

You, II. E pro- 


$ 
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proteſtant Chriſtian ; but never was ſuch an 
idolator as I am el. Never did the ve. 
rieſt heathen pay ſuch adoration to the image 
of his Venus, nor the moſt zealous papiſt to 
that of his Virgin, as I do to mine; but like 
them, I excuſe my idolatry by 15 that I 
only adore the image, as it leads me to the 
conſideration of ſomething better : whether 
that excuſe will bring them off or not, I can- 
not tell; but I am ſure it will me. But, call 
me ungiateful if you will, I am not ſatisfied, 


For the firſt ten minutes after I received your 


image I was in raptures, and commended the 
painter to the ſkies, The next ten, when I 
had peruſed it about two thouſand times, I 
began to ſigh, and feel a miſs of ſomething 
that paint cannot expreſs; in ſhort, I began 
to find, that, unleſs a picture could be made to 
ſpeak and think, it can convey but a very poor 
idea of you at beſt : and now that I have been 
in poſſeſſion of it a full half hour, and have 
examined it about a million of times, I feel 
that rhe faint ideas it gives me of you ſerve 
only to put me in mind, that whilſt I am ga- 
Zing at the copy, the original is far, far from 
my fight. And is this the return you will ſay 
for having ſo generouſly given you what you 


| © hal not che aſſurance to aſk for, and for hav- 


ing ſhewn you that - not any thought of you 
17 | when 
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| when you was abſent, but wiſhed you to think 


of me? No, my charming Harriet, it is not 
the return I make to all theſe unmerited fa- 
yours ; I have every. grateful ſenſe of them 


that it is poſſible for man to have; but I only 
no am telling you the real ſentiments of my 


heart, merely to ſhew you how honeſt a heart 
it is, which can confeſs even its own weakneſs 
and unreaſonableneſs to you. In ſhort, it does 


not ſignify to diſguiſe the truth, give me 


any thing but yourſelf, and I ſhall till be diſ- 
ſatisfied, —I am now writing at Mrs. Staple- 
ton's lodgings, The vain thing is now under 
the hands of her friſſeur, who is twiſting and 
twirling her hair into five thouſand ſtrange 


ſhapes, in order for her to make conqueſts at 
the opera to-night. She is forced to take up 


with me by way of eſcorte, though ſhe ſays you 
have abſolutely ſpoilt me for a ſlave; that - 
have not a civil thing left for any other Wo- 
man; and that at the very inſtant that I am 
ſo happy as to enjoy a tete-a-tete with her, I 
am, in my heart, wiſhing her in Suffolk; and 
there I am almoſt afraid ſhe ſays but too true; 
for I fear my cauſe will go on but poorly till 
my counſel arrives. She thinks ſhe has found 
out a plea in my favour, which may have 
weight with the court; for my part, I think 


it is & diſhoneſt reckoning z but if a man was 


ES. to 


we " — 
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to bar "his counſel all the chicane of the law; 
| © he might as well give up his cauſe at once; ſo 
Jet her make the beſt of it. I have ſome 
' thoughts of paffing a few weeks at the hall, 


dy way of having ſome bufinefs to fill up that 


time which will hang fo heavily on my hands, 
The Barkers have pfomiſed me their company, 


and Norris returns with us to town, as ſoon 
As the holidays are over, Surely, furely, by 
that time, the cauſe may be decided in my fa- 


v our, or at leaſt be in ſuch a train that I need 
uo longer play at bo- peep, like a rat behind 
à wainſcot ; but may ſtep out boldly, and ac- 


knowledge to all the world, how high an ho- 
Hour I eſteem it to have the liberty of ſubſcrib- 


ing myſelf, 
Tour moſt devoted humble ertant, | 


C. BEVILLE. 
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C HAP. IX. 


cui. pieces upon Head-dreſſes, Propricty, 8 
and variols other Matters. | 


— 


5 IR Charles had juſt finiſhed his letter wben 
Mrs. Stapleton entered the room, wit 
a head very different from that with 
which ſhe left it. Pray, Madam,” ſaid Sig 
Charles, may I beg the favour of the 
% name of your head „This, Sir,“ ſaid 
ſhe, ©* is un tete de mouton— Pardon me, 
replied he, the air it gives you has fo little of 
« the ſheepiſh in it, that I ſhould never have 
« imagined it.“ Now, my dear Sir Charles,” 
eried ſhe, ** you are going to run on with a- 
cc. ſtring of common-place obſervations about 
* nature and beauty, and all thatz now you” 
« muſt know there is nothing I hate ſo much 
« as an argument which I cannot contradict, 
and therefore if you pleaſe I will allow you 


6 that all you can ſay againſt this ab than 


© faſhion, is very ſenſible and very natural; 
© but then you muſt allow me, that I have 
right to be fooliſh and unnatural if Llike- 
© it.” „But a woman of your ſenſe,” — 
laid Sir Charles. That's very true,” replied: 
E 3. ſhe,. 
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- the, but I never yet met with a woman 


« who had ſenſe enough to go directly con- 
be trary to the faſhion: Beſides, what a vain 


t wretch muſt I be to think: the whole town 
| «© fools but myſelf! I aſſure you, Sir Charles, 


I think it is a great preſumption in little 


c“ folks to pretend to have faſhions of their 


© own. If I was a dutcheſs, I might conſult 
c reaſon, and ſenſe, and inclination, and ſhould 
© have my due praiſe for it; but as I am 
© poor Emily Stapleton, if I conſult any 
& thing but the faſhion, I ſhall only be called 
& an affected fool, and laughed at for pre- 
& tending to think for myſelf, when my bet- 


© ters are contented to let their milliners and 


% mantua-makers think for them.” „ It is 


_ & very true,” replied Sir Charles, © I had 


be forgot that I ſettled it with myſelf the other 
* night, that no one had a right to have 
& more ſenſe and reaſon than the world chooſe 


& to allow them.” — The coach being by this 


time arrived, they both ſtepped into it; and 


- having diſpatched a multitude of buſineſs, Sir 


Charles brought Mrs, Stapleton home again, 


and took his leave, promiſing to attend her i in 
the evening. 


He came about fix o'clock, and Mrs. Sta- 


pleton introduced him to his couſin Lady Mary 


Warren. She was a widow of about forty ; 
agreeablg 
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agreeable i in her perſon, but had a gravity in 


her air which Sir Charles miſtook for melan- 


choly; he ſoon found it was oply a tincture of 
prudery in ber character, which threw a lit- 


tle reſerve into her behaviour to ſtrangers, 
which however wore off by degrees, till it 


quite diſappeared. © Sir Charles,” ſaid Mrs. 
Stapleton, “1 have been telling Lady Mary 
that you and I had ſettled it this morning, 
&« that it was impoſſible to ſet the world at 
« defiance; and ſhe will have it, that I have 
„ been doing that very thing, in going 


about with you a whole day in your coach, 


«© without ſome chaperon or other, to ſave 
e appearances. I tell her, if I was a young 
« girl indeed, it might not be ſo prudent; but 


« an old widow” * A young widow, 


«© you mean, ſaid Lady Mary—* But, my 
c“ dear Stapleton, did not you promiſe me that 
% you would not call Sir Charles in to your aſ- 
« ſiftance in this argument ?”* e You ſup» 


ce queſtion ?” *©© Or I-dare ſay,” replied Sir 


Charles, “ her ladyſhip would think I little 


« deſerved the honour you did me: but even 


« ſetting that aſide, T am afraid, Madam, IL 


„ muſt have been againſt your ladyſhip in this 
argument. I cannot think the world is 
ä E 4 % come 


„ poſe then,” ſaid Mrs. Stapleton, that 
© he muſt neceſſarily be on my fide of the 


* 
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* 
« come to ſuch a paſs that a man and woman 


& cannot go in the ſame carriage without an 
e imputation of ſome criminal connection.“ 


«© The world, Sir Charles,” ſaid Lady Mary, 


« is very cenſorious.” It is, Madam,” re- 
plied Sir Charles; © but I have obſerved that 
e even themoſt cenſorious people chooſe to have 
probability on their {ide ; and that à lady's 
„character cannot have been free from ble- 
* miſh, which a flight random imputation, 
% unſupported by any concurrent circum- 


* ſtances, can affect. It requires, Madam, 


a very great degree of aflurance to make an 
« attack upon an unblemiſhed character.“ 
But, Sir Charles,” {aid Lady Mary,.** is 
it a rare thing to meet with people who 
& have that degree, or every degree of af. 


„ furance?” And how, Madam,” ſaid Sir. 


Charles, . will your ladyſhip permit me to 
« aſk, are the inſinuations of ſuch people ta 
«be guarded againſt? Does your ladyſhip 
« imagine that going three in a coach will do 
it? People cannot live by threes; and if 
ce they could, I am afraid it would be no dif- 
4 ficult matter to find third perſons who. 
4 might be of very little reſtraint.” ** Do you 
& think then, Sir Charles,“ ſaid Lady Mary, 
«© that appearances axe quite to be neglected?ꝰ 
« W. n, replied he, I hate all ge- 
2 Le neral 
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« neral rules: but with regard to criminal 
«appearances, I cannot help thinking, that 
ce if people would ſeriouſly make a point of 
« living to their own hearts and conſciences, 
and of never doing any thing to reproach: 
% themſelves for, they would very ſeldom - 
% meet with the reproach of the world,” 1 
« hope,” ſaid Mrs. Stapleton, ** that you will 
* both allow that I have held my tongue a 
% long time; and now I will venture to aſk a 
ce queſtion; Do we intend to go to the opera 
« $0-night 7 becauſe if we do, it is high time 
« to go. Youare very impertinent,” ſaid 
Lady Mary, „for in five minutes more Sir 
„ Charles would have convinced me that 
« every body may do any thing that has no 
„ harm in it.“ Well then,“ ſaid Mracdta- 


pleton, „as a proof that d are well-nigg 


% brought over, and as there are three of us, 
% I hope you will give his coach leave to carry 


us, and fend your chairmen home, or elſe 


„I ſhall certainly. be tempted to go with him 
« by myſelf.” Lady Mary faid ſhe had no 
objection; and ſo they went off ſociably toge- 
ther. The converſation was renewed in the 
coach, © For my part,” faid Sir Charles, 
« I aſk. pardon, ladies; but I am very much 
* of opinion that young ladies are in more 


0 from great intimacies with their own 
E 5 en, 
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c ſex, than from any general intercdurſe with 
& ours.” So !” ſaid Mrs. Stapleton. I am really 
ce of Sir Charles's opinion, ſaid Lady Mary, 


< for I am ſure I know ladies who, amongſt 


t themſelves, entertain each other with Tuch 
©< converſations, as none of them would 
& bear from the other ſex, and I believe but 
«© few men would dare to enter into with any 
“ladies who kept up the appearance of mo- 


* deſty.“ „ Upon my word,” cried Ms. 


Stapleton, you have done finely by your 
& own neſt,” © I know, Stapleton,” ſaid 
Lady Mary, ©* you think me an intolerable 
« prude; but I am convinced that there is 
© not a more dangerous kind of acquaintance, 
& for young women, than that of ſome mar- 
4 ried ladies, who have, in their intercourſe 


© with the world, more diſcretion than vir- 


© tue. I could point out to you many ſuch, 
© who from intimacies with young women, 
© in the courſe of which they lay aſide that 
& diſcretion, which as it is not founded in 
“% virtue, is only put on when they think 
there is a neceffity for it, and by raiſing 
<« their curioſity, and inflaming their paſſions, 
«© leave them an eaſy prey to the next attack.“ 


By this time the coach ſtopped at the opera- 
houſe door, and it was very well it did, or 


Lady Mary's "zeal againſt the indiſcreet part 
apes Ive: | eats of 
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of her own ſex, might have hurried her into 
ſome conceſſions, which would not have been 5 


ſo much to their credit. 
Nothing very material paſſed at the opera, 
except an obſervation of Mrs. Stapleton's, 


« that a muſical man is the worſt companion 
© in the world at a muſical entertainment.“ 
Sir Charles ſet the ladies down at Mrs. Sta- 
pleton's lodgings, and having begged her to- 
let him hear from her as ſoon as ſhe arrived: 
in Suffolk, took his leave, and went bome, de- 
termined to ſet out the next morning for 
the hall, whither the Barkers were to accom- 


pany him. 
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CXODDESS of golden dreams, whoſe mas 
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- "Sheds baten of Joy 
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Deep ſunk, 0 Goddeſs 10 thy pleaſing 
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And laviſh ſtrews the viſionary flow'r, 


To deck life's dreary paths with tranſient 


] wooe thee, Fancy, from thy fairy cell, 
Where midſt the endleſs woes of human 
kind, 


Wiapt in ideal bliſs, chou 10 ' to dwell, 


And _ in happier _ unconfin'd. 


trance, 
Oft let me ſeek yon low ſequelter'd vale, 
Whilſt Wiſdom's ſelf ſhall ſteal a ſidelong 
glance, 
And ſmile contempt—but litten to thy tale. 


Alne ! how little do * vot ries gueſs _ 

© Thoſe rigid truths, which learned fools 92 
| — 
Serve but to prove, 0 hens to heppinely Y 
Our joys deluſive, but our woes ſincere. 


a" 


Be theirs to ſearch where cluſtering roſes grow, 


_ Touching each ſharp thorn's en * 
do keen; | 
Be mine to trace their beauties as they blow, 
And catch their k where they bluſh 
unſeen, 


R Haply 


nt 


1, 


To bid groves, hills, and lucid Fed 


Ma 
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Haply my path may lie thro' barren vale, 
Where niggard Fortune all her ſweets 5 
nies; 


Ey'n there ſhall Fancy ſcent the ambient galesy 
And ſcatter flow'rets of a thouſand dyes, 


Nor let the worldling ſcoff : be his the taſk 


To form deep ſchemes—and mourn his 
hopes betray'd ; 
Be mine to range unſeen, tis all I aſk, 
And frame new worlds beneath the filent 
ſhade. 


- 


To look beyond the views of wealth and pride, 
Bidding the mind's eye range without con- 
troul, 
Through wild, extatic * far and 
wide, 3 
To bring returns of comfort to the ſoul. 


' pear, 
The gilded ſpire, arch'd dome, and fretted 
vault 3 2; 
And ſweet ſociety be ever near 
Love, ever young, wu friends without 4 
fault. | 
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| ieee the gay conceptions riſe, Fr L 
BM Mx harveſts ripen, and my white flocks 


thrive ;. 
And ſtill as Fancy pours her args pple, 4 0 
I taſte the god-like bappineſs to give... 


| I's check the patient 1 n 
ſighs, 
And ſhield her infant from the north-blaſt 
rude ;.. 
To did the ſweetly-gliftening tear ariſe, 
Which ſwims i in the glad eye. of gratitude 


| 

| 

| A Ts join the artleſs maid and honeſt ain, ; 
1 | | Where fortune rudely bars the way to joy; L 
| | To ea o eaſe the tender mother*s anxious pain, 

= And guard, with foſt ri ä darling 
3 


To raiſe up modeſt merit Gong the —— 
And ſend th' r — my 


2 door; 
Fo ſpread content andchearfulnefs around; 
And * on the bleſfings of the poor. 


Delicious dream 1 how oft beneath thy pow'r, : 

Thus light'ning the ſad load of other's woe, 4 
I teal from rigid fate one happy hour, 

Nor feel I want the pity I beſtow, _ 0 


* 
1 
q : — 


=y 


For ah ! AMidtion fleals with trackleſs fight 3 
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Delicious dream how often doſt thou give 
A gleam of bliſs, which Truth would but 
deſtroy ; . | 
Oft deſt thou bid my drooping heart revive, 
And catch one chearful glim pſe of W . 


Joy. 


And O how precious is that finely friend,” 
Who checks affliction in N. dread ca- 
reer! 
Who knows diſtreſs, well knows that he may 
lend . 
One hour of Life, who! tops oe. riſing 
4 * A 


0, but for thee, long f luce ahi hand of 
o 2 2 Care 5 
Had mark'd with livid #4 my * 4 
cheek ; 


Long ſince IR e of cold De- 


ipair 
Had chil'd my heart, and caught r how to 
| break, 


4 © 
at 


- Silent the ſtroke the gives, but not leſs keen: 
And bleak Misfortune, like an eaſtern blight, 
Sheds black deſtruction, though it flies un- 
6-:I fer. ON, 
FE. O come 
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© come then- Fancy, and with lenient 
hand 
Dry my moiſt cheek and ſmooth. my fur- 
ro d brow; 
Bear me o'er ſmiling tacks of Fairy- 
land, | 
And give me more than ee 
| Row, 2 | 


Mix'd a are her boons, and *chequer'd all witk 
3 

Her ſmiles, the ſun-ſhine of an April 

| - morn, 

The cheerleſs valley Kirts the gilded 

Je Bill, j | 

And latent ſtorms in every e are 


Give me thy hope, which ſiekens not the 
| heart; 
_ - Give me thy wealth, which has no wisgs 
to fly; 
Give me the pride thy honours can im- 
1 409 t | AA 
Thy friendſhip give me, warm in yo 


_—-— 1! vertye 2 
Give 
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Give me a wiſh the worldling may deride, 
The wiſe may cenſure, and\the proud may 


fur- hate; 
5 Wrapt in thy dreams to lay the world aſide, | 
22 And ſnatch a bliſs beyond tho reach of | 
fate. 6 | 
be. | | 
| 
| | 
dh 1 
il 1 
ed 
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IT / | * 9 * 
| | CHAP. II. 
* * . os 
* X , 
* 


De Party arrive at Stoney- Stratford. Meet a 


PTS Stranger there, and go to the Play. 


| = IR Charles's poſt-coach, containing the 
| two Mr. Barkers, Mrs. Barker and him- 
ſelf, ſet out for the hall in reaſonable time the 
next morning; and as Sir Charles was not at 

preſent engaged in any purſuit which accord- 
ing to his notions could juſtify going poſt, 
he propoſed fleeping on the road; which, as. 


his houſe was but ſeventy miles from London, 


aſtoniſhed young Barker, and hn aan his 
father. * 

« How much pleaſanter and eaſier,” ſaid 
the young man, it is to travel poſt !' Iwon- 


der, Sir Charles, you don't prefer it.“ 8 


& don't I,” ſaid the elder. A merciful. 
© man is merciful to his beaſt, As I do not. 
© much believe in Pythagoras's tranſmigration 
& ſcheme, I cannot wiſh thee a poſt-horſe, 
“ Jerez but for one cold, bleak, finger- 
& ſqueezing night, I do wiſh thou waſt a 
& poſt-boy; we ſhould then hear whether 
the wonder — not be, that any body: 

TR could. 


« could think of travelling poſt.” 


| voice which iſſued from behind a barn door, 
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Tue 
bung man was a little confounded; Mrs. 
Barker ſighed: her reflections poſſibly led her 
to times when ſuch a wiſh might have had 
ſome probability of being accompliſhed. The 
old gentleman tranſlated her ſigh, and was 8 
ſenſible that it reproached him for having 
taiſed painful ideas in her mind: he felt that 
it needed an apology; he took her hand, and 
with a look of kindneſs put it to his lips. - 
She was as quick at tranſlation-as he, and re- 
ſumed her uſual gaiety in an inſtant, Good 
company upon the road makes always the 
ſhorteſt cut: no wonder therefore that our 
party thought the day's journey to Stoney- 
Stratford almoſt as expeditiouſly performed as 
if they had travelled poſt. They arrived in 
good time, and having ordered tea, the gen- 
tlemen trolled into the yard. % And * 
* what parts do you uſually perform ?” ſaid 
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and which was far from being unknown to 
Sir Charles and young Barker. Why, Sir,” * - 
ſaid Anſwer, with a broad Iriſh accent, I am 
« reckoned excellent in low comedy; Jere 
« Sneak, Abel Drugger, Scrub, and Juſtice 
4 Midas. In tragedy I perform whatever the 
e maſter of the company bids me with pretty 
* equal ſucceſs,” And what,” aid Queſ- 
tion, - 


l — 


4+ 


=_ - — — — 
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Lion, „ may you earn a night by playing the 
* fool?”  ©* Sometimes,” returned Anſwer, 
© five ſhillings, ſometimes as many pence.” 


de And for this,” ſaid Queſtion, ** you have 


te left your trade? © Yes, Sir,” ſaid An- 


ſwer; but I have the comfort of being an 


te honeſt man, now, which I found, if I way 


4 determined to be in buſineſs, I could not 


« earn hve farthings a night,” * But then,” 
ſaid Queſtion, ©** you had not the chance of 
« being whipped for a vagabond ?” *© The 


© more's the pity,” ſaid Anſwer, that 1 


& ſhould have leſs chance of being whipped 


'< when I was a rogue, than I have now that 


J am reaſonably honeſt, '_ But to ſay the 
& truth, I did not leave my trade, Sir, it left 
& me; I broke, Sir.“ What buſineſs was 


| 40 you in?” ſaid Queſtion; ©. I was a 
é haberdaſher, Sir,” returned Anſwer, and 


& was in a pretty good way; but I married a 
„ handſome wife, and I loved drinking and 


e gaming, and the, I am afraid, loved 
& every other vice, ſo that in a little 


t time ſhe ran away from me, and 1 
© ran away from my creditors. I had 
«© always a turn for playing the fool, ſo 1 
© made a bold puſh, and going up to Lon- 


C don, I offered myſelf firſt to Mr. Garrick, 
and he told me I would. not do; then I 


Vent 


gr g' 2 & 2 
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« went. to the other houſe, and they told 
# me the ſame ; and — J went to Mr, 
« F oote, and happening to heſitate a lit- 
« tle in my ſpeech, he told me he had 
« had enough of ſtuttering Iriſhmen al- 
« ready; and then I went to ſing at Sadler's 
« Wells, and there the audience told me I 
« would-not do; and then I went back to 
« the firſt theatre, and begged to be employed 
tc as a mute or any thing; but finding I could 
« write and read, they doc compaſſion on 
e me, and employed me“ To lay the 
te books in the orcheſtra,” interrupted young 
Barker, joining the party, and there you 
„ got drunk, and put us all out, by laying 
ee out Midas inſtead of Harlequin Ranger, 
e and ſo you got kicked" out of the houſe, 
© and what became of you afterwards, we 
& ſhall hear by-and-by : but firſt I muſt in- 
te troduce Mr. Norris, (for Queſtion was no 
« other) to my father.“ The meeting be- 
tween theſe two, in a place and manner ſo 
unexpected, took off from the ſolemnity which 
would have otherwiſe attended it; but not 
from the cordial friendſhip of it. Mr. Barker 
in a few words expreſſed the obligations he 
had to Mr. Norris, and the happineſs he felt 
in an opportunity of being perſonally known 
to one, who, by eſpouſing the cauſe of his ſon 
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ſo wartnly, had contributed ſo much to the 


| happineſs of the whole family, the reft of the 
party felt that joy which every one can ſo ea- 

ty conceive. at à meeting between people in 
965 ſituation. All this time poor Anſwer 
| Hood up in one corner in the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment, endeavouring in vain to gueſs who that 
gentleman could be who knew ſo much of bis 
concerns. And what became of you af. 
terwards ? ſaid young Barker. Anſwer made 
A low, bow. © Why, really, Sir,” ſaid he, 
& ſince that time. I have lived a ſort of à kind 
46 of à ſtrolling life, ſometimes with one 
* company, ſometimes with another, I ſel- 
* dom ſtay long, indeed in a company, be- 
& cauſe as I am pretty much given to living 


* upon truſt, when they who do know me 


te will not truſt me any longer, I am obliged 
© to have recourſe to them who do not. Your 

e honour ſeems, to have had ſome knowledge 
de of me, ,poffibly. you may have been no 
& ſtranger to this part of my character; if 
%, your honour has any demand upon me, you 
* could not make it at a worſe time.” «© You 
ec need not be afraid; Sir,“ ſaid young Barker: 
60 at the time 1 "PRE you, there was but lit- 
« tle danger of any body's running in my debt; 
& at preſent the caſe is altered; ſo if you will 


t "accept of this for old acquaintance ſake, I 
* * pro; 
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cc promiſe you before this company never to 
« expect it of you again.” Anſwer made a 
« low bow.” Who you are, Sir,” ſaid he, 
« Tam ſure T ſhall not preſume to inquire; it 
« is ſufficient for me that you are the moſt 
« honourable gentleman I ever met with. If 
« your honours will favour us with your com 
«© pany to-night, we will do our beſt to enter= 
tc tain you, We are to play the Orphan, 
« and as it is for the benefit of our firſt actreſs, 
« ſhe and I are to dance a hornpipe after the 
« ſecond act, and I am to ſing the Cries of 
© London after the play.“ ** Surely,” ſaid 
old Barker, you don't ſuit your entertain- 
„ ments well to the ſolemnity of the play.“ 
« O, Sir,” - replied he, Contraſt, contraſt 

“ is the beauty of a performance. 

The company ſmiled, and promiſing to be 
at the theatre in the evening, adjourned to their 
tea.— Mrs. Barker was equally ſurprized and 
pleaſed to meet Mr. Norris, as, next to her 
huſband, he was the man in the world for 


whom ſhe had the greateſt eſteem: and odd 


Mr, Barker could not help renewing; his ac- 
knowledgments to him upon his expreſſing his 
joy at ſeeing his daughter, which - was'very 
great, for ſhe had gained his eſteem and veno- 

ration by the moſt engaging of all virtues; 


patient reſignation under unmerited ill-uſage« 
e. 8 F Sir 
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Sir Charles was not ſorry to interrupt a con- 
verſation which was taking too tender a turn, 
by inquiring of Mr. Norris how things went 
on at the hall. Why k troth,” replied he, 
2 bad enough I believe for you, though well 
& enough for me-: becauſe as you have a good 
<< houſe already, and I had a very bad one, 


I choſe to make them cover mine in before 


<5 they ſet about making any alterations in 


cc yours 3 by which means they are not ſo for- 


<< ward in your improvements as poſſibly you 
might expect: but as your's is chiefly inſide 
< work, they can go an with it in winter as 
< well as in ſummer, ſo that every thing will 
et be finiſhed by the ſpring ; which, from 
« your late letters, is, I fancy, as ſoon as you 


cc will want to come down.” Sir Charles 


ſighed. « You then, Norris,“ ſaid he, * are 
<< quite in order, and fit to receive any body 
„ ho will do you the honour to come and 
«fit down with you?“ Indeed I am,” re- 
plied he, and if you had not come down now, 
I d0 believe I ſhould have afked ſomebody 
or other, for I really begin to be tired of 
«living alone : if you don't marry ſoon, Sit 
«Charles, I muſt abſolutely marry in my 
* onn defence;” © Apropos !” ſaid Sir 
Charles, © you are going to be married, Nor- 


— 


— 


r e Lo at& cr SoC. 


ne chat is, you are very much 2 | 
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# and I believe the lady has no great vbjection 
te yay.” Indeed ! cried he, „I am 
66 heartily glad to hear it. Pray who is this 
86 condeſcending lady? where did we meet? 
5 O,“ ſaid Sir Charles, « you never have 
„ met. yet: people of your conſequence do 
73 all theſe things by proxy, and as I am agent 
64 for you both, it is hard if I cannot make 
you agree“ Why this is better and 
s* better,” replied Norris: “ to have a wife 
« found out, courted, and all ready to one's 
te hands, is the clevereſt thing in the world's 
e only let me know before you fix the day, 


** becauſe this is abſolutely the beſt coat I have 


« to my back, and it begins to look dingy.” 
Sir Charles promiſed he would at leaſt do that, 
and having by this time finiſhed their tea, they 
adjourned to the play. 

The company came in but flow, and the 
play was not likely to begin till at leaſt an hour 
after the time mentioned in the bills; and as 
one blind fidler, who played two tunes and a 
bit, was not likely to afford them much amuſe- 
ment, Mr. J. Barker had a mind'for a little 
more converſation with his friend the actor. 
He therefore diſpatched the fidler's boy to call 
Mr. Bond; Mr. Bond was dreſſing for Cha- 
mont; but as he had nothing more to do, than 
to ſhake a little flour into his hair, and tie a 

k . black 


4 
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black crape round the deve of his reddiſh. 


coat by way of apology for black waiſteoat 


and breeches, the wardrobe not allowing red 
ones, he ſoon appeared. The figure he made, 
conſidering him as Chamont, was ridiculous 
enough, for he was near forty years of age, 
very fat and aukward, Which appearance, ſet 


off with a ſtrong brogue in his pronunciation, 


agreed very ill with the idea of a polite gal- 
Jant young officer. Young Barker took the 


liberty to tell him that he thought he might 


have played coffe better. Yes, Sir,” ſaid 
he, but that part has been long in keeping 


„„ by an old woman who has belonged to the 


40 company many years, and who does not 
sc care to part with it.“ A woman!“ ex- 


claimed Mrs. Barker. Yes, Madam,” re- 


plied he, our company is but thin, and we 


_ < are often obliged to put ſex out of the queſ- 


cc tion in caſting our plays. laſt night I played 
40 Queen Elizabeth, and the old woman the 


«© Earl ef Eſſex. If your ladyſhip pleaſes to 
44 lock over this bill, you will find that we 

4 dont ſtand much upon ſuch trifles. Mrs. 
| Barker took the _ and read as follows : 


ETA Ye 


1 


n ihn „ A UT. fs 0 


Sis. C na EZLESBavitcte. tor 


At the Theatre in Stoney-S nnn. 


This preſent WEDNESDAY, 
Will be performed a Concert of M Us! C. 


Between the Acts of the Concert will be given, 
|  gratis,, ner, called 


The O RP H A N, ä 


"OR THE 
Unhappy Marriage. 


Argo by Mrs. BURTON. 
Caſtalio by Mr. HARRIS. 
 Polydore by Miſs ACKMAN.. + 


Chamont by Mr. BOND 
With the Cries of LONDON. 


Chaplain by Mrs. FORD. 
Page by Mr. HARRIS, Sen. 
Serina by Mrs. JOHNSON. 
And Monimia by Mrs. BON D. 


| | With a Hornpipe, _ 
To begin at Seven o o'Clock, ede | 
” 1 3. * Ts 
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« Is your Lady, Sir, an actreſs in this com - 
„ pity?” ſaid Mrs. Barker. © Humph! 

% No, Madam, replied Mr. Bond; this is 
« a lady who chooſes. to conceal her own 
% name, and ſo does me the honour to go by 
4 mine.” By this time the valet de tbmrr Had 
- lighted twelve of the fifteen; tallow candles, 
and the fidler had begun what was called the 
Jaft muſic, which indeed might as well have 

been called the firſt, as he had continued to 

torment his original two tunes and a bit with- 
out intermiſſion, from the time he began; And 
now the curtain drew on” ohe-fide, and Mr. | 
Bend took his leave, in order to pefforni the 
part of prompter till he was wanted on the 
ſtage : by which occupation he might be ſaid 
to be the principal performer, as he repeated 

_ *- the whole of every part in ſo diſtintt and au- 

- dible a tone, that the performers on the Rage 
ſtrutted his echoes ;- only Miſs Ackman, in 
Pahdore, came after him an octave aboye, 
which gave the effect of a man and his wife 
ſinging ballads 6h each fide of a ſtreet. 

Every thing went on ſmooth and well, till 
Chamont was wanted on the ſtage : the office 
of prompter being then transferred to the 

. candle-ſmuffer, it often happened that when 
an actor was at a loſs, which was the caſe 

every other line, the unfortunate prompter 


= = = Ws 5 ww bes (Þ C(Þ 
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was more ſo; for though they repeated very - 


HI, he read much worſe. The effects this 


produced were very diverting; as the actors 


and prompter were frequently all at croſs 


purpoſes through a whole ſcene.. At laſt, 
Miſs Ackman was quite out of patience, and 


finding that ſhe could not go on by herſelf, and* 
that the prompter could not aſſiſt her, the 


choſe to act up to her aſſumed character, and 
catching hold of the poor prompter by the 
collar, ſhe dragged him upon the ſtage, kicked 
him on the other ſide, and fnatching the book 
out of his hand, proceeded to vead her pare. 
through with great compoſure. 

Sir Charles and his company thought they 
had ſeen as good a feene as they ſhould fee,. 


, and fo retired to their ſupper, which-was vo 


this time waiting on dem. 
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a. 


re Charles arrives at the Hall, and finds his 
Neighbours under a great Miflake, A Com- 
95 The Miſiake ages. The Miſ- 
| tale rife 


Mi Ma J. Barker being the firſt who was 
rring in the morning, entered into 
2 3 with his friend the actor, 
whom he found in the barn, tacking ſome 
white paper lace upon an old brown coat, and 
an older blue waiſtcoat, in which he was to 
play Sir Novelty Faſbion the ſucceeding evening. 
He found him a very facetious fellow, and in 
the half hour's converſation which he had 
with him, till he was ſummoned to breakfaſt, 
he learned not only the player's own adven- 
tures,” but thoſe of his wife too; which, to 
ſay the truth, were the more etradeditiary. of 
the two, as ſhe had been engaged in many 
ſcenes of life worth relating. Mr. Barker 
- obſerved to him, that it was rather extraordi- 
nary that a man ſo well qualified to be her 


— 


hiſtorian, ſhould ever think of being her huſ- . 


band, 
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band. Alas | Sir,“ replied he, 5 I knew 
« nothing of the worſt of her pranks till very 
te lately: when I married her, [ thought ſho: 
& was nothing worſe than a great man's caſt- 
« off miſtreſs.” '*© What is become of ber? 
ſaid Mr. Barker. “ I. really do not know, 
« Sir,” replied he, “ and that is my „ 
4 tune; for if. could but find her, and per- 
« ſuade her to join the company, we ſhould: 
«© get money enough; for ſhe has ſo much im 
« pudence,.. and ſo goed a command of her 
features, to ſay nothing of a ſpecial ſtrong 
<« voice, as heaven knows, and I know, that: 
J am convinced ſhe would make a capital 
« actreſs. But. I. fear ſhe: has too. good 
c friends.” Is that a thing to-be feared ?*?” 
ſaid Mr, Barker. Les, Sir,“ replied he, 
« man in general has no worſe enemies 
« than his wife 's friends, e if ſne 
« happens to be handſome.” Mr. Barker 
laughed, and telling him chat he hoped he- 
might find more friends, and his wife fewer, 
returned to his company. 

The party arrived ſafe at the hall * dinner, - 
amidſt the acclamations of tenants, and ring-- 
ing of bells. Never was a landlord more. truly 
beloved in a pariſh than Sir Charles. He was 
therefore not at all ſurprized to find his neigh- 
bours and . tenants collected. to receive. dim 


. the Dlackfmith's 
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with” a chearfulneſs in their looks arifing from 
the pleafure of feeing their kandlord and the 
hopes of a barrel of ale: but he found this 
extraordinary voncotrſe and glee aroſe from 
another cauſe. A confuſed rumour had ſpread 
Abrontl that Sir Charles was gbing to de tmwars 
ried, and one of the young farmers _ 
ſeen the coach the evtning Velote at Stratford, 
rode forward OT and arriving it 
op, Where Teveral of the 
 teighbours were affembled upon various odca- 
Hons, reported that he had feen Sir Chatles's 
coach 'ﬆt Stratford, with*two gentlemen in it, 
and-as Hine a lady as ever the fun ſhone upon. 
Ten td one it is bis wife,” faid-one. Like 
« enough, faid'a ſeednd; 2 Is Sir Charles 
4e njarriet ?” fuld a third. Yes; and my 
ve Jady is coming wirh him tiow,” faid a fourth. 
And To, as the buſineſs of getting «horſe 
Hod, 2 plough- ſhare mended, a new link to a 
Vucktt, a ſeythe ground, or playing at quoits, 
makes the blackſmith's ſhop the general ren- 
dezvous of a pariſh in an evening, the affair 
was ſettled in an inſtant; and a refolution taken 
- to ring the bells, and huzza Sir Charles fd 
His bride down to che houſe; where they 
Koped to drink their healchs, and with them 
Joy. They were a good deal difappointed at 


- ing that their Eee were ill-ground- 
ed; 
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ed; but upon the deſt part of their hopes be⸗ 


ing accompliſhed by the appearance of the ale, 
their diſappointment began to wear off, and by 
the evening quite diſappeared, —The with 


— — — ˙  — _— = 


afforded ſome diverſion in the family, though 


they would have been glad to have had it end 


there. But unfortunately Mr. Poundem the 
apothecary happening to ride by the church 


juſt as the ringers were coming out of the bel- 
fry, he ſtopped his horſe to aſk what they had 


been ringing for, and was informed that Sir 
Charles Beville had brought his lady down. The 
miſchief was done: it was as eaſy to ſtop the 
contents of a muſquet after the trigger was 
pulled, as to ſtop the progreſs of a report 
when once Mr, Poundem had got hold of it. 
Sir Charles's good genius however did his 
beſt, by ſuggeſting to Mr, Poundem that he 


ought to take the earlieſt opportunity. of pay- 


ing his reſpe&s to the new-married.couple z - 
that poſſibly Lady Beville might ſome time or 
other have occaſion for him; that now Sir 
Charles would probably 4. more in the 


1 


country, and with an increaſe of family, and 


that therefore he could not be too early in pay- 


ing his compliments. In vain were all theſe 


ſuggeſtions, the pleaſure of carrying the news 


firſt to Lord Timon's outweighed them all. 


And indeed with rr for there was no 
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of his fkill which brought him in ſo much 
cuſtom as his abilities in news-carrying z for 
which reaſon he dealt more in news than in 


any other drug. He knew ten times more 
than any one elſe in the country; and he told 
xen times more than he knew: and it turned 


to excellent account. Agues and. fore throats 
might find him employment in the ſpring and 


autumn; but curioſity he found was an epide- 
mical diſeaſe, which required his aſſiſtance all 


the year round. Doctor, what's good for 
% a fever ?” was a queſtion confined to a few; 


; but, te Doctor, what news ?” was i every 
one's mouth; and he took care accordigely to 
be at leaſt as well qualified to anſwer the one 
as the other. —In general, whether in town or 
country, an apothecary in good practice is the 
arxchitype of his own great funnel. Whatever 
ne receives from one veſſel he delivers, a little 


filtred, into another; and though he has little 
or nothing in himſelf, by frequent uſing he 
gets a ſmack and favour as it were of what- 
ever was poured through him laſt, and retains 
it till it is waſhed out by ſomething elſe. They 
differ only in two reſpects; firſt, that the fun- 
nel receives in large quantities, and pours out 
by degrees; whereas the apothecary receives 
dy degrees, and pours out by wholeſale. Se- 
. that the funnel can only pour aut 
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what it receives, and ſometimes not ſo 


much; whereas the apothecary pours: out 


not only all that was poured in, but fre- 
quently a great deal more, | Theſe two 
circumſtances being / excepted, . your apo- 
thecary is à funnel.—— Our funnel ar- 
rived at Lord Fimon's | juſt as the chap- 
lain was ſaying grace.“ Name be 
praiſed.“ “Amen Sir Charles Beville's mar- 
tied, » cried F unne] vithout ſtop or. breath 
between. 

By great in Tuck fos Sir Charks, and 


by as good for Poundem, there happened 


to be a great deal of company aſſembled. 
at Lord Timon's ; ſo that, Is he? . 18 
s he really!” Is he indeed l“ iſſued from 
forty mouths. _ 

Unfortunately for Funnel, <* To whom N 
ſucceeded from as many. Nothing with 


tegard to this had been poured in; but, 


as ſomething muſt come out, he could 
only ſay, A lady from London:“ which 
being far from ſatisfying the curioſity of 
any one preſent, each. perſon detexmined to 
ſend a card of congratulation the next 
morning, in hopes of learning from the 


ſervants. ſomething about the new Lady 


Beville, 


"© I ſugs 
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_faid an old lady with two handſome daugh- 
ters, without much elſe to recommend 
chem. Or a great beauty, ſaid 
young lady, whoſe eyes had got à trick 


of looking after each other. Some 


« young thing or other,“ ſaid Miſs Autumn, 


ſervations tranſlated into plain Engliſh, a- 
mounted to no more than—* I think Sir 
4 Charles might as well have had me“ 


Sir Charles was all this time enjoying 


the innocent miſtake of his neighbours, 
| Jittle ſuſpecting that be ſhould hear any 
more of it; but, in the morning, when 
he entered the breakfaſt room, he found 
Norris and young Barker enjoying them- 
ſelves over ſeveral cards, which, fo great 
was the impatience of ſome good ladies 
in the neighbourhood to hear who it was 
that Sir Charles had preferred to their 
daughters and nieces, had arrived before 
any body was ſtirring, with congratulati- 
ons and how d'yes. Sir Charles could 


not help joining in the laugh, till he found 


them come thicker and faſter, and then he 
degan to think ſomebody or other had been 


very impertinent. However, he was ſuffi- 


—_— revenged upon the author of all this 


„J ſuppoſe: ſhe was a great fortune,” 


with a toſs of her head; All which ob- 
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blunder, for, upon ſetting them all right, 
poor Poundem was ſo abuſed for a lying hiſ- 
torian, that for the next month nobody put 
any more faith in him e in the Brus 


Gazette. . 
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What paſſed ar Si Harry dip oi Jhe are 
1 


Winter Sir Charles is employed in 

feaſting his - tenants, and diftributing 
his Chriſtmas benefations of coals, beef, 
bread, beer, great coats and flannel petticoats, 
to the poor people, we. will juſt take a trip. 
- acroſs the country, reader, and ſee what is. 
going forward at Sir Harry Clayton's. 

By the time Mrs. "Stapleton arrived, the- 
whole family had their grievances ready: 
to lay before her : for, as ſhe was the common. 
friend of the family, every part of it flew to- 
her for advice, or conſolation, or pity, or 
congratulation, juſt as the caſe happened to 
de. When they had any thing to complain 


of againſt the reſt of the world, which af- 


feed them jointly as a family, they generally 
came to her open-mouthed all together: but 
when, which was much oftener the caſe, they 
had any reaſon to complain of each other, they 
endeavoured ſeparately to get her into corners, 


£43 and cach uſed every — contrivance to in- 
C2 3% :$ fluence 


wanted to complain of Sir Harry; Sir Harry 
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fluence her judgment in their favour. The pre- 
ſent grievances were of this caſt, Lady Clayton 


of Sir Iſaac; Sir Iſaac of Miſs Clayton; and 
Miſs Clayton of every body. Mrs. 4 484g 


arrived about noon ; as ſoon therefore as ſhe 


had been received and welcomed in form, ſhe 
retired to dreſs for dinner of courfe. Miſs 
Clayton attended her to her apartment, and 
by that means got the tart : nor did ſhe neg- 
let her opportunity. O my dear Staple- 
“ ton,” cried ſhe before ſhe had got her hand 
off the lock of the door, how have I been 
c tormented ſince I ſaw you !” ©: Probably,” 
replied Mrs, Stapleton, ** you don't approve 
« of Sir Iſaac's ſtile of making love.” * Mak- 
« ing love, my dear,” returned Miſs Clay- 
ton, “ he makes nothing but faces: he is too 
* proud to make love, and too inſolent even 
© to aſk a favour : he ſeems to think no wo- 
man can have the aſſurance to refuſe him; 
* and when he does vouchſafe to ſpeak, it is 


s only to ſet forth his own importance, and 


“ to make it appear how great an honour he 


eg does me in preferring me to ſo. many ladies. 
© who would be ready to aſk him, if they 


« dared, This is a language you know-which 

e young ladies are but little uſed to, and: if 1 

uy N up courage enough to tell him ſo, or 
| « pretend 


4 juſt as I would wiſh. How does Sir Harry 


— 
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« the wretch flies into a fit of the ſullens, 
« bounces away to my mother-in-law, ſays I 
6% uſe him like a dog, won't ſpeak a word all 
« the reſt of the day, and then it muſt be 
Y the work of the whole family to bring him 
c into temper and this is a lover, for- 
6 ſooth ** I am moſt heartily glad of it,“ 


replied Mrs. Stapleton; every thing goes on 


like this method of making love? Why, 
to ſay the truth, replied Miſs Clayton, 
«© ne begins to be a little fick of his ſon- in- 
i Jaw z for Sir Iſaac and he have very fre- 
quent and very long diſputes about the ad- 
, vantages of family; in which Lady Clay- 
< ton is forced to moderate as well as ſhe can, 
or I verily believe it would have come to 
«x quarret long ago. I ventured. once or 
& twice to complain to my father of his be- 
<-haviour, and he ſeemed to liſten to me, 
<< and even to have ſome thoughts of break- 
< ing with him; but unfortunately my lady 
4 ind che addreſs; in their next converſation, . 
to ſuggeſt the probability of Sir Iſaac's be- 
ing prevailed on to purchaſe ' a barony, 
<& which undid in an inftant all that I had 
& been labouring 
* That was 4 fetch,” ſaid. Mrs, Stapleton, 
: rather 


at for ſeveral days. 
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t rather äbove the ufual conittlvance of her 


te Iadyfhip; but 1 think we may be able 4 


4 over-rule that.“ 4 O my deat Stapleton,“ 
id Miſs Clayton, All my hopes of com- 
&« fort are in'you.” © Well, well,” replied. 
ſhe, *© dort” be difcouraged ; every thing 
« oft gd 20 We would have it; in the mean 
* time there is ſomething to keep up your 
« ſpirits,” <4 A letter 1 8 cried Mit Clayton. 
« Cruel Mrs. Stapleton, hot to give it me in 
« all this time!“ Mrs. Stapleton left her 


friend to enjoy her letter by herſelf, and goi ng 


down fairs, ſhe found Sit Hatry walking in 
the hall, ready to catch her before the could, 
reach the drawltig-tbom. 

_ & My dear Mrs. Stapleton,“ eried he, 
t you kid a diſtracted family here; 1 
re 25 ſorry Gl your friend Harriet fo ſet 
& a 4 match Ndich Lady Clayton and 
I have ſo much at heart for her, and which 
J believe indeed is as good a one as the 
can expect. We muſt be obliged to you. 
e for your mediation in this affair; ſhe will 
* liſten to you more than to any body, I 
* know, and I am rather ſurprized, 
“ Sir Harty,” interrupted Mrs. Stapleton, 
* to find that you are fo warmly attached to 
ce Sir Iſaac Rupee. 1 was aware of Lady 
. = Claytot's partiality to him; but 1 ſhould 


- think, 


- — 
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« think, if you conſider the rank which you 
« daughter has a right to expect to marry into, 
(Sir Harry hemmed, and held up his head) 
* and compare it with Sir Iſaac's, you would 
ic not be ſo eager to promote the alliance-;. his 
<«. father, Sir, I am informed, was but a ticket- 
« porter.” Sir Harry turned pale, and took 
three ſteps backwards. ** A ticket porter — 
«Gracious heaven !” exclaimed he, © a ticket 
4 porter !—” Come, come, Sir Harry,” 
 faid Mrs. Stapleton, you and 1 muſt have.z 
4 Jong converſation upon this ſubject. I have 
too great a regard for your bappineſs and 
60 Harriet's, as well as for the honour of your 
4 family, to fee you ſurrounded with uncles 
„ and couſins in chairmen's great-coats and 


* _ © Jeather aprons, without ſhewing you the 


« danger, at-leaſt.” Lady Gm that in» 
tant appeasing at the head of the fairs, Sir 
Harry ſqueezed Mrs. Stapleton's hand, and 
muttering * A ticket porter |” followed ber 
into the drawing-room. Sir Iſaac was already 
there, Sir Harry made a flight bow, and 


flinging himſelf into a chair en to Sir . 


Iſaac, who was reading a news-paper, eyed 
| bim from head to foot: the idea of a ticket- 
| | porter ſtuck to every part of him, and uglied 
on all over, He read a paragraph to the 
3 * about ſome * in the admipiſ- 
tuation, 
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tration, and gave his opinion that it was pro- 
bably true. Sir Harry contradicted him flat. 
How ſhould a ticket- porter, thought he, know 
any thing of court - buſineſs. Miſs Clayton en- 
tered the room, and Sir Iſaac, with rather 
more ſhew of gallantry than he was uſually | 
guilty of, in order to appear well in the eyes 
of Mrs. Stapleton, advanced a few ſteps, and 
taking her hand, told her ſhe looked charm- 
ingly. Sir Harry reddened. Pray, Miſs 
« Clayton,” ſaid he, do me the favour to 
« fetch my ſpectacles out of the next room. 
What has a ticket - porter, thought he, to do 
with my daughter's hand. In ſhort, which ever 
way he viewed him, en face, en profile, au de- 
vant, au derriere, ſtill the idea of a ticket- 
porter ſtuck to him, and uglied him all over, 
He did not ſay a thing all day that Sir Harry 
did not contradict : he praiſed the ſoup at din- 
ner; diabolical ſaup, thought Sir Harry, but 
good enough for ticket-portersg, He com- 
plained it was cold; Sir Harry unbuttoned 
another button of his waiſtcoat; thy knot, ' 
honeſt man, thought he, and a good load, 
would warm thee. Sir Harry aſked for his 
toaſt, he gave a lady of the bed-chamber ; Sir 
Harry bluſhed-; the Queen's head at a gin- 
ſhop was the idea that truck him. In ſhort, 
whatever he ſaid or did, Sir Harry tacked the 


D Agence, 6 "when it happened, 
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not ak white apton to it, and treated it ac. 
cordingly. Mrs. Stapleton, who was the 
only perſon who had any notion of what paſſed 
in Sir Harry's mind, watched every turn of 
his countenance, and was rejoiced to ſind the 
Toſe which the had given him operate as ſhe 
would have it. After the cloth had been re. 
moved the uſual time, the ladies made a mo- 
tion to retire; but Sir Harry, fore ſeeing how 
much he ſhould be diſtreſſed to keep his tem- 
per in a tete-a-tete with Sir Iſaac, oppoſed it 
with ſo much earneſtneſa, that they were 
| forced to comply. Lady Clayton indeed was 
not very difficult to perſuade; for, without 
knowing Sir Harry's freſh cauſe of diſguſt, 
ſhe knew their tempers and diſpoſitions to be 
ſo oppoſite, except that pride and petulance 
had a pretty large ſhare in the compoſition of 
both, that ſhe dreaded a quarrel every time 
they were left by themſelves. Mrs. Stapleton 
and Miſs' Clayton, who had not the ſame rea- 
ſons for dreading a rupture between them as 
Lady Clayton had, would have been glad to 
have given them every opportunity; but as 
Mrs. Stapleton had many other incendiary an- 
ecotes: to communicate to Sir Harry, ſhe 
thought it might be as well to let things reſt 
till ſhe had thoroughly loaded him with intel - 
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might be the more violent and eſfectual. —Ne+ 
yer was an appearance of civility and good» 
humour kept up with more difficulty -on all 
ſides, than it was that evening; and had it 
not been for the relief which a pool at qua- 


drille afforded them, I'know not whether they 
would have been able to carry it through. As 


it was, the coldneſs, frequently approaching 
very near to rudeneſs, with which Sir Harry 
treated Sir Iſaac, could not paſs unnoticed even 
by Lady Clayton, though not the moſt pene- 


trating perſon in the world. Nor was Sir 


Iſaac himſelf without ſome ſuſpicions, It 
was not therefore till after Mrs. Stapleton had 
five: times looked at her watch, and ten times 
complained” of being fatigued with her jour- 


ney, that Lady Clayton would conſent to re- 
At laſt however, upon Mrs: 


tiring to reſt. 
Stapleton's ringing for her ſervant, ſne was 
obliged to comply, and leave the gentlemen to 
themſelves. She need not have been afraid; they 
were neither of them in a humour for ſitting 


long. Sir Harry was afraid of his own temper z 


Sir Iſaac was afraid of ſomething, he could not 
preciſely ſay what, and in a few minutes after 
the ladies were gone, he rang for his ſervant, 
and wiſhed Sir Harry a good night. Sir Harry 


with much coolneſs returned the compliment, 


and as ſoon as his back was turned, he ſhook 
CIR 5 Ries 
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nis head, reſumed his chair, and ſat with his 
eyes fixed upon the fire; in which attitude he 
continued in what is called a brown ſtudy, 
till Lady Clayton's bell rang, when he ſtarted 
from his reverie, and muttering A ticket 
porter obeyed: the ſummons. Pray, Sir 
* Harry,” ſaid Lady Clayton, as he entered 
the room, © vat has been the matter between 
Sir Iſaac and you? Nothing,“ replied 
he, I ü am ſure,” ſaid ſhe, © he has done 
G e I offend you, for I never know'd 
* you ſo-rude in my whole life, as you have 
c been to him to-night.” © He never of- 
« fended me,” ſaid Sir Harry, «© *twas his 
« father.” © His father,” replied ſhe, 
. vy did you know his father? No, nor 
<« he neither, moſt probably,” cried Sir Harry. 
„ Come, come, faid ſhe, you have got 
* ſome fooliſh crotchet in your head now.“ 
„ 1 believe I! ave,” returned he, for, as 
« Squire Sullen ſays, it aches conſumedly, 
* and ſo I wiſh you a good night, Ma- 
% dam.“ 


be learned from him in the temper he was in, 
fo had recourſe to her pillow, and her own 
conjeQures, to help her to the cauſe of the 
quarrel ;/ but with as little ſucceſs. If her 


. not help her to the 2 5 
"of ledge 
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Lady Clayton found e nothing to 
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edge which ſhe wanted, it helped ber to a 


comfortable nap; in which ſhe bad the advan- 

tage of Sir Harry, who, whenever be at- 
tempted to cloſe his eyes, was ſo haunted with 
porters, chairmen, haekney-coachmen, and 
all the canaille of Fleet-ditch, that he got not 


2 wink of fleep that night.— His daughter, 
| whoſe reſt had been diſturbed alſo, though by a 


ſpectre of à more agreeable kind, was in the 
breakfaſt room as early as himſelf the next 
morning; ſhe happened indeed to be there firſt, 
and, not unluckily for her, was engaged when 
he entered in reading Collins's Peerage, which 
together with the Court. Kalendar, always lay | 
in the window. Don't let me diſturb you, 

« my dear,” ſaid he ſeeing her going to lay 
down the book, I love to ſee young women 
« uſefully employed. Vou will find there 
« many of your illuſtrious anceſtors, "which, 
« by the help of the table I have drawn up at 
the end, you may trace with their collate= 
„ rals-down to ybur grand-mother; who was 
* a Scroop.” Tes, Bir,” replied' Miſs 
Clayton, 1 ſee her father was brother tio 
Lord , and was groom- porter to George 


« the Firſt,” The oircumſtance was foltüu- 


nate ; it called up all the blood in Sir Harry's 
body into his face. He was „Miss,“ faid 
he with an emotion, * cauſe of which - 

Ven H. 8 18 _ the 


ſhe could not comprehend; © and ſhall the 
c blood of the Scroops and Claytons, which 
has ran pure and unmixed through the veins 
4. of lords of the bed- chamber, vice-cham- 
<< herlains, grooms.of the bed-chamber, maſ- 
40 ters of the ceremonies, and groom- porters, 


-< be contaminated with a filthy mixture of 


40 that puddle which; animates ticket; porter 
<6 and fiſh- Women? Forbid it, heaven!“ Miss 
Clayton Was aſtoniſhed. Mrs. Stapleton 


«coming in at that inſtant, Step up, my 
; dear, ſaid Sir Harry to Miſs Clayton, 


<6. to. Lady Clayton, and aſk her if ſhe is 


: 5. ready for breakfaſt, for ] am obliged to g0 


- 4. to Lord L. 's this morning, and I ſhall be 


* 


* 


<<. roo late.“ O, my dear Mrs. Stapleton,” 


a continued he, what you told me yeſterday 


ba this Sir Iſaac's deſcent, has diſturbed me 
<6 beyond; meaſure z 1 haue not had a wink of 


40 fleep ſinet I ſaw you. I cannot tell how I 


hall keep my temper with the wretch, and 
4% yet 1 don't know how to get rid of him 
% neither“ © I hope, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Sta- 
pleton, you have not given him your abſo- 
«6. Jute promiſe that he ſhall be your ſon-in- 
% law.. Why,” returned he, I muſt 
15 acknowledge Lady Clayton did draw me in 
4 to make ſome ſuch promiſe; but then Har- 
riet being of e, I could not abſolutely 
43 ; * * 
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engage to make her marry him; and I have 
« no other hope than in ber odtinncy's for 
eto be ſure: Lady Clayton and myfelf are 
« both bound to give him all the afſiſtanes in 
« our power; but if ſnhe will be obſtinats, vo 


« know — O, “ cried Mrs. Stapleton, 


« if that be all that is wanting, I think 1 


« can engage for her obſtinacy; for really, 
« Sir Harry, you cannot imagine what a jeff 
« it would be to all your relations, and in- 
6 deed to all the world; to ſee your daughter,” 


« Sir Harry Clayton's daughter, married to 


%% man whoſe father was a porter, and 


« whoſe brother is at this time a cheeſe- mon- 


«. ger in Tooley-Street. Think of that, Sir, 


«, think of your daughter in white and filver, 
« with a crane- necked chariot, and long 


« tailed horſes, ſetting out to viſit her fiſter 


4 in Tooley- Street.. Tou petrify me, 
% Madam, cried Sir Harry. O my dear 
« Sir,” cried ſhe, that is nothing; he has 
« a ſiſter, whofe huſband keeps a ſlop- hop in 
«. Crutched-Friars, and who actually ſtands 
« behind the counter herſelf, ſerving ſaflors 
e with check ſhirts, hammocks,' and jackets” 
« and trowſers. Mercy upon me cried 
Sir 
<«. eſcape) have I had] I will break with him 
tc this inſtant :- an impudent ſcoundre},/ to 

| . GD - have 


Harry, „ Merey upon mel what an 
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have the aſſurance to think of e my 
8 HFartiet to play at Pope Joan, and Qvm- 

«© merce, in Tooley-Street and Crutched- 
GFxiars 1“ 5* Softly, Sir Harry,“ ſaid Mrs, 

Arlene! <« give me leave to adviſe you to 
go 4 little coolly to work: he at preſent 
« has the good opinion of Lady Clayton, and 
« 1] think it may be as well not to exaſperate 
c her. too much by a ſudden quarrel ; be ſo 
4 good as to talk a little with her ladyſhip; 


<« inthe mean time let matters reſt: Sir Iſaac, 


„ when he finds your behaviour to him more 
<, cool than uſual, will ſuſpe& that his com- 
< pany is not very agreeable here, and poſſibly 
_ © his pride may take the alarm, and make him 
« quit his pretenſions of his own accord, and 
<< that will ſave you a great deal of trouble.” 

<« My dear Madam,” cried Sir Harry, I 
<«« am bound to you for ever; let me but get rid 


<< of this wretch, and I don't care if the girl 


4 has not another offer this twelvemonth.“ 
The reſt of the company entering at this mi- 
nute, broke off the converſation. Whether 
Sir Iſaac had overheard any part of it, or 
whether he had diſcovered any thing particu- 
lar in Sir Harry's behaviour, I cannot tell, but 
he ſat ſwelling in very ill-humour, during the 

time of breakfaſt, and hardly vouchſafed an 


A Lady 


Clayton 
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my Clayton ſaid to him to make amends for the | || 
m- coolneſs of the reſt of the company; which _ 
d- was, to ſay the truth, pretty conſpicuous. 

rs. Sir Harry however told him, that he was go- 

to ing to make_ a morning viſit to Lord EL. and 
nt aſked if he would favour him with his com- 

nd pany ; to which he replied, /*5 No, Sir. I have 
ate letters to write of more conſequence to me 
lo « than dangling after lords.” After break» 


faſt Sir Harry went to makg his viſit, Sir Ifaae 


a to write his letters, and me ladies were left to 
"re muſlin and catgut z which produced the con- ; 
EL verſation to be found in the next chapter. 
ly * * 
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CHAP. v. 
I Converſation Piece. 


Art. Stapleton. — * ANGLING: after 

6 lords !—” What 
- airs of importance theſe purſe-proud, news 
made gentry give themſelves ! I dare ſay that 
man thinks his money ſets him above every 
. perſon in the world who has not fo much. 
Lady Clayton. Vy really I think money is 
the moſt uſeful thing, and ſo the moſt ho- 
nourable; but it makes: ſome folks prouder 
than otherſome. Laud! Miſs Clayton, have 
not you done that poor apron yet? But you 
read ſo much, it is no vonder your vork goes on 
fo flow, If you and Sir Iſaac . come together, 
you'll read for him and yourſelf too, for he 
ſays he never reads any thing but the pa- 


=_ 


Miſs Clayton. I queſtion, Madam, whether 
he can read any thing elſe. 

Lady Clay. Vy I ſuppoſe; Miſs, if he can 
read them, he can read any thing; for there's 
as hard . in the a as any 


vere. 
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Mrs. Stap. (fling a laugh.) Harriet, lend 
me a needle. You ſhould not undervalue Sir- 
Ifaac's education, ehild;; he was brought up at 
St. Bride's charity-ſchool, and could read and 
write and caſt accompts before Sir Francis 
Tradewell, the India:diretor, took him. 

Lady Gay: Sir Iſaac drought up at a 2 W of 9 
ſehool't i. | 


Ars. Stap. Yes, Madam; and a ry Ws * 
cation too for a younger fon, conſideting his 
father could not earn above twelve or fourteem 
ſhillings a week. 
' Lady Clay. Vy, vat vas his ficher' ? 

Ars. Stap, A porter, nnen 
will your thimble fit me ? 

Miſs Clay. A porter. — 4A porter! 

Lady Clay. Vy then as ſure as you are alire 
that vas vat Sir Harry meant laſt night, ven 


he ſaid he vas'nt offended with him, but his 


father. Vell, 'tis no matter, he has money 
enough now, and may be a lord ven he likes. 
Pray, Miſs, lend me your thread · paper. 
Your thread- paper, 1 ſaid, Miſs, not vou 
huſwife : you donde U erg vat 2 re 
about. 

- Miſe Clay. I bug youk ladyſhip's bandes; 4 
was thinking of Sir Iſaac in a band, and a 
brown cap, with an * egloured rib- 


We 
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L= Clay. No matter vat he vas, Miſs; ; vat 
1 he ; is, is the queſtion, _ 
Mrs. Stap. Why, as your ladyſhip FRY 
it is ſoz and yet ſpiteful people will be apt to 
remember, eſpecially when there happens to 
be a good parcel. of poor relations to put them 
in mind. By the way, Harriet, you will find 
your diſlike to cheeſe a monſtrous inconve- 
nience, for I queſtion whether your ſiſter in 
Tooley-Street has any way into her houſe but 
through the ſhop. 
Lady Clay. 7 For goodneſs fake, what da 
Miſs Clay. & you mean? 
Ae, Straps. Ha ha! bal Why did not 
your ladyſhip know, that Sir Iſaac has a bro- 
ther a cheeſe-monger in Tooley-Street ? In- 
deed he has, and four or five great nephews 
at St. Paul's ſchool, who in a year or two will 


de bound apprentices to grocers, tallow-chand- 
lere, and oil- men. I hope, Harriet, you deal 


all amongſt your relations. 
[Miſs Clay. Theſe are the cqngeRions your 
ladyſhip has picked out for me. 
+. Lady Clay. I proteſt I never heard of this 
before. I cannot ſay as I like poor relations, 
becauſe, they muſt be maintained for one's own 
credit ; but one family is not ſo much, 
| Hrs. Stap. O, dear Madam, this brother's 


family would be nothing as to the matter of 
main- 
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maintaining, becauſe I hear they are in- very + 


good circumſtances, But there is a ſiſter 


married to a man who keeps a flop-ſhop in 


Crutched- Friars, with ayfamily five times as 
large as the cheeſe-monger's, who I am in- 
formed can hardly live, Poor things! Har- 


riet, you won't let your Puten and nieces 


come to the pariſh. | 
Mifs Clayton. And does Sir Iſaac do nothing, 

for them ? | 

Mrs. Stapleton.. Not that ever I heard. O 

my dear Harriet] poſſibly you may not have. 


obſerved, that when once the idea of money has 
got poſſeſſion of a man's ſoul, he is from that 


inſtant deaf to every call of generolity, liz 


berality, or even humanity : ſhut up in him- 


ſelf, he never beſtows a thought on the reſt of 
mankind ; I never, ſays he, meddle with other 


people's dancers Tut u fuck u of: 


ſocial endearments, ſentimental enjoyments, 


and the happineſs ariſing from the finer and 


more exquiſite feelings of the ſoul, and your 
language will be as abſolutely unintelligible 


to him, as if you ſpoke Arabic. Don't you 
remember what La Bruiere ſays ? Un bon-finan- 
cier ne pleure ni ſes amis, ni ſa femme, ni ſes en- 
fans, Talk to him, again, of the pleaſures 


ariſing from muſic, painting, poetry, or any 
of the polite arts; of the ſatisfaction ariſing 
G 5 - from 
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887 from works of genius and imagination, he 


'* ſhakes his head, and calls it all loſs of. time, 
and hindrance: of buſinefs. Homer and Vir- 
gil were, in his opinion, infinitely below 
Cocker and Wingate, and the only valuable 
thing ever imported from Italy, was the Ita- 
lian method of book-keeping. | 
"Miſs Clayton. O my dear Stapleton, what 
2 character have you drawn ! and can your 
1adyſhip think that any advantage can be an 
| 1 for paſſing one's —— ſuch a 
man? | 
my Clay. Vy really, Mis, if, as Mrs. 
S4glovon ſays, he has ſuch a number of poor 
relations, I don't fee as one thall vo? much the 
| better for his money. 
Mes. Stap. I would not be impertinent, 
Madam, nor wiſh to interfere in the affairs of 
your family farther than I have your ladyſhip's 
permiſſion to do; but the regard I have for all 
parts of it, will not ſuffer me to be filent upon 
this head. ' You cannot imagine, Madam, 
the number of inconveniences ſuch an alliance 
would bring upon you. Your ladyſhip's fa- 
mily has always been upon a very reſpectable 
n in the world, 
Lady Clay. Yes, thank G—d, I never was 
plagued I a poor — as I know 


of, 1 
* 1 id N Mrs. 
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Ms. Sap. Sir Harry is on all ſides n:? 
bly allied ; think then, Madam, what a tri- 


umph it would be to your enemies, if you 
have any, and what a mortification to 
your friends, to hear, on all ſides, of 
your. + Gaughter' s relations, her brothers 
waiting in the halls of people who would 


otherwiſe be aſhamed of taking place of her, 
in any aſſembly in town; whilſt her nephews 


are running about the town in brown ſleeves, . 


and leather aprons, How would your lady- 


ſhip like to hear any one ſay, I don't know * + 
© how rich or how fine Lady Rupee may be; 


„ but I know her brother ſells me horrid 


© Cheſhire-cheeſe, for which I ſhall give the 
* raſcal a good talk the next time I meet - 


te him. ” 


Lady Clay. Vy to be ſure one is apt to tall 2 
in that way of one's eule; and yet trade ; 


is a very good thing 


Mr. Stap. And cradesfolks are very 1560 a 
people, Madam; only let them keep in their 
own places; wartieuſirly the lower clafs. If 


Sir Iſaac's brother was an opulent merchant, 
it would be another caſe ; J don't know a 
more uſeful or a more reſpectable character. 
Lady Clay. No ſure! 
Urs. Stapleton; — But really a cheeſe- 


—_— and a flop-ſhop, and forty other little 


Gd: trades 
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I trades befides, ate not a proper Aile of life 
for your daughter to be thrown into. 
Lach Clay. Indeed I did net think he had 
been ſo low; but Sir Harry is always ſo fond 
* of lords and dukes, and I cannot tell vat, who 
| are generally as poor as Job, that I thought it 
vould be better for Miſs Clayton to have a 


L 
huſband who could lend money, rather than | 
one who vould vant to borrow it, and that : 
vas all my reaſon for encouraging Sie Iſaac. 


Mrs. Stap. Your ladyſhip ſhewed much pru- | 
dence in your opinion; but J dare ſay you 
will agree with me, that gold may be bought | 
too dear, and that out Harriet may meet 
with a match with which prudence may be 
very well. ſatisfied, without ſacrificing every 
other conſideration to a regard for money. 
Miß Clay. Believe me, Madam, I never 
will liſten to any propoſal which my father or 
your ladyſhip ſhall think imprudent, only let 
me be delivered from this wreech, who i is oy 
averſion, 
Lady Clay. I am ſure, Miſs Clayton, 
I am far from wiſhing you to accept of 
any man who would be an improper huſband 
for you; much leſs ſhould J viſh to ſee you 
- ſurrounded with poor relations in leather- 
aprons, as Mrs. Stapleton. ſays; and now 
there is no danger of your OR fooliſh 
a lord 


e 
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lord that your papa vas ſo fond of, with 


whom by the bye you might have had plenty 
of poor relations vithout leather-aprons, I have 


no particular deſire for your having Sir Iſaac ; 
but then you muſt get rid of him yourſelf, 
for your papa and I have promiſed to prevail 
upon you to have By ; wh» if you von 5 * 
know—— 
Miſs Clay. o. Madam, if that is all, 1 
ſhall very ſoon be able to get rid of him, with- 
out troubling you ladyſhip or my father for 
any thing but your permiſſion to e ever 
liſtening to him again. | 

Sir Iſaac juſt at 'that inſtant calling under 
the window, to know if the ladies would not 
take a little walk before they went to dreſs, 
put an end to the converſation : the conclu- 
fion of which gave the moſt ſenſible plcoturs 
to Miſs enden, and her Oy ey 
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warm for the ſeaſon, the ladies conde- 


ſcended to take a walk with Sir Ifaac, 


28 far as the end of the avenue; but 
the incendiary Stapleton had, by this time, 
ſo effectually done her buſineſs with the whole 
family, that even Lady Clayton could hardly 
bring herſelf to behave tolerably civil to him. 
During the walk, therefore, the ſeemingly ſtu- 
died neglect with which they all treated him, 


would have piqued a leſs proud man than Sir 


Iſaac. They tittered,/ they whiſpered, they 
talked French, they . winked, - they nodded, 
and, in ſhort, behaved with ſo much indiffe- 
rence, not to ſay rudeneſs, that he muſt have 
had leſs penetration than even he had, not to 
have ſeen that it was all premeditated, and 
that the whole family was in a league againſt 
him. By the time they got to the end of the 
avenue, which extended near a mile from the 
houſey Sir Harry was returning from his viſit. 
As ſoon as he ſaw them, he got out of the cha- 
riot and joined them, 
\ 415 ; ad : Sir 
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Sir Iſaac having made ſeveral' unſucceſsful 
efforts to join in the converſation,/and having 
hazarded ſeveral ingenious , rematks upon the 
country, the weather, and the wind, without 
being ſo fortunate as to procure: one anſwers 
had that moment taken a reſolution to ſhut his 
luckleſs mouth for the remainder of the walk; 
but the arrival of Sir Harry, whoſe | habitual 
politeneſs generally got the better of his diſ- 
guſts, prevented his putting it in practice. 
To behave with equal politeneſs to thoſe he 
eſteems and thoſe he deſpiſes, is the part which 
a courtier ſpends his youth. in learning, and 
all the reſt of his life in performing. vir 
Harry had long been maſter of his part, and 
when the firſt guſt of paſſion or reſentment 
was over, performed it to admiration. Over- 

night, he had been thoroughly provoked at 
the inſolence of Sir Iſaac, who, knowing his 
own obſcurity, ſhould have the preſumption to 
think of introducing himſelf into his family; 
and for a few hours his indignation threw him 
off his guard, and his real character got 
the better of his aſſumed one. But in his 
way to Lord L. 's, he had had time to recollect 


himſelf, and having had an opportunity whilſt 
he was there of obſerving the extreme com- 


plaiſance with which his lordſhip treated a 
perſon who happened to be with him, for 


/ 


whom 
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whom Sir Harry knew he had the moſt abſo- 
lute contempt, he preſently recovered his cue, 


and, by the time he joined the company at his 


return, was prepared to go on with his part, 


with that true ſpirit of which his patron Lord 


L. had juſt given him a pattern; which con- 
ſiſts in borrowing the language of friendſhip 


and affection, without troubling one's ſelf 
with any other part of them, and by that 


means appearing outwardly what one ſhould be 
within. This is an etiguette, without which a 
man cannot paſs in the world, and which is for 
leading men who have but lietle knowledge of 


the world into miſtakes. 


„„ My dear Sir Iſaac,” ſaid Sir Harry, 


Lord L. was extremely forry you would 


& not do him the honour to call upon him; 
<< he would have been very happy to have ſeen 
«you, and I ſhould have been no leſs ſo, in 
ec introdueing you to him.” —His name had 
never once been mentioned, indeed it would 


have coft Sir Harry a bluſh, if he had ima- 


gined his lordſhip could ſuſpect he had the 
fon of a ticket-porter in his houſe; but it 


Was a civil thing, and ſo he ſaid. it. Sir 
"Iſaac, who was a matter-of-fat man, who ne- 
ver told a lie himſelf, but when there was 
| ſomething to be got by it, and had but very 
little aw DA of the refigements of good 
5 8 | breeding, 
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breeding, his own breeding extending not an 
inch farther than civility, and ſometimes fall- 
ing ſhort even of that, was a little furprized 
at Sir Harry's cordiality, for he had been tho- 
roughly convinced over-night, that he was 
well inclined to quarrel with him: not being, 
therefore, in the court-ſecret, he took all this 
civility for genuine friendſhip, and concluded 
he had been miſtaken, His countenance 
cleared up in an inſtant, and giving a fide 
glance at Miſs Clayton, as much as to ſay, 


&« I' tell your papa of you, Miſs, he put his 


arm within Sir Harry's, and, enquiring what 


news he brought from Lord L. s, they proceeded 


towards the houſe with the greateſt cordiality 


imaginable. When they got into the garden, 


the ladies went in to dreſs, and the gentle- 
men took a turn or two upon the bowl- 


ing green before the door. Then it was that 


Sir Iſaac began to open his mind, and to make 


his complaint to Sir Harry of the ill-uſage he 


had received from his wife and daughter, not 
without many ſevere reflections upon the med- 
dling diſpoſition of Mrs. Stapleton, to whom 
he was not ſuch a fool but he could eaftly per- 


celve he was indebted” for the great change 


in the behaviour of Lady Clayton, (for, to 
fa the truth, Miſs Clayton had long before 
uled him as ill as ſhe knew how to do) 'with- 
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in the ſhort time elapſed ſince her arrival. 


He fully expected that Sir Harry would, at 
leaſt, be extremely ſhocked, and ſorry, pro- 


miſe to ſet matters upon the beſt footing he 
could, and, whatever he might be able to 


do with regard to his lady, would engage at 
leaſt that his daughter ſhould behave with 
more reſpect to him. According, indeed, to 
his notions of Sir Harry's ſentiments in his 
. favour, he had à right to expect all this favour; 


he had a right to expect all this, if not more: 


he was therefore not a little ſurpriſed to find 
him hum l and ha! and, in ſhort, heſitate a 
long time before he gave him an anſwer at all, 


Little did he ſuſpect that Sir Harry was all 
this time endeavouring to reconcile his ſince 
rity to his breeding, and ſtudying how to turn 


him out of his houſe in the civilleſt manner. 
It was not to be done very civilly, fo he was 
forced for once to lay his good- breeding a little 
on one ſide, which he was very loth to do; 
but the idea of his father's knot, and white 
apron, happening to come acroſs him juſt at 
that inſtant, enabled him to tell him at length, 
that he was very ſorry if any thing in his houſe 
had given him offence, but if that was the 
<< caſe, he kner how to go where he ſhould 


be more agreeably entertained.” —You hare 
ſeen, reader — But what ſignifies what you 


have: 
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have ſeen ? Sir Iſaac's aſtoniſhment was like 
nothing you ever could fee; It was that kind 
of dumb- ſounding aſtoniſhment which makes 
2 man examine, in ſilence, his aſtoniſher from 
top to toe; then turn his head firſt on this. 

fide, then on that, as if looking for ſomebody 
to help him to wonder. Sir Harry had now 
pretty well got over his ſcruples ; fo taking 
advantage of the ſilence into which he had 
aſtoniſhed Sir Iſaac, he proceeded. © Lock ye, 
« Sir Iſaac,” ſaid he, I ſhould be very ſorry 
© to behave ill to any. gentleman,” (he laid a 
particular emphaſis on that word): © under 
* my own roof; but it is the firſt time 
ee the breeding of my family” (the blood 
of the Claytons began to rife) “ was 
© ever called in queſtion, If Miſs Clay- 
„ ton has any diſlike to you, I make no 
doubt but ſhe has her reafons:: poſſibly 
« I may have my own for not ''enter- 
* taining ſo good opinion of you as 1 
© once did: Lady en 1 82 have the 
6 ſame.” 

„ Sir—Sir !” ſpluttered Sir Iſaac, * 1 
* beg—T deſire you would explain your- 
« ſelf. Sir, I know how to treat any voy 
* who calls my character in queſtion.” 

Sir Harry was a very peaceable man.— 
© I want not, Sir Iſaac,” ſaid he, „to 
| " 2 quarret 
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e quarrel with you, or any man: I once, per- 
«© haps, thought an alliance with you 
e might have been an eligible thing, and 
< withed, I acknowledge, to perſuade my 
daughter to think fo too; but, Sir, 
e ſhe is not to be prevailed on; you ſee 
you cannot prevail on her yourſelf; 
«© nor can I: let us therefore part friends, 
as we met, and may you find a fami- 
« ly more proper for your alliance than 
e mine is.“ „ With all my heart, Sir,” 
cried” Sir Iſaac. Hoh! with all my 
heart; but — Sam! —— but may I be 
46 Wa I be—get my chaiſe di- 
ce reftly—be d— ned.“ Don't be warm, 
Sir Iſaac,” ſaid Sir Harry mildly, —* nor 
„in a hurry; let us dine together, and 
6 part civilly, however.“ Rot me if Ido 
© though,” cried he; and in ſpite of all that 
Sir Harry could ſay, he hurried up to his 
room, and never ceaſed curſing his ſervants, 
the whole family and himſelf, till he had 
got his wardrobe tumbled into his chaiſe- 
feat, and then flinging himſelf into one 
corner of the chaiſe, without taking the 
leaſt notice of any one of the family, he 
drove off, never more to appear at Beech- 
 "wood-Park, The ladies, who had the 
4 to liſten to * whole proceeding, 
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were highly delighted with the event; and 
Mrs. Stapleton ſat down to write an account 
of the whole proceeding to Sir Charles Beville. 

As, therefore, reader, it is high time for 
us to be travelling that way, if you us we 
will carry the letter, 
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ters. 


1 . NEVER call upon any body i in my 


ride, ſaid Mr, Norris. [ 
* n nothing upon earth ſo inſipidly imper- 
c tinent as that kind of call: — generally 
s ſpeaking, a viſiter in that way neither en- 
"<6 tertains the perſon he calls on, nor ſuffers 
_ *< him to entertain himſelf. + 

„ I frequently am favoured with a call by 
cone or other of my neighbours; as ſoon as 
K he comes in, I ſhut up my book, or lay 
„ down my pen; he ſits down, I twiſt my 
«© thumbs, and he tells me ſomething of the 
weather, which leads us into telling each 
se other forty things, which we both knew 
*& before, and which it did not fignify a far- 
4 thing whether either of us ever knew; 
"0 e forty queſtions, without caring 2 
« pin for the anſwers, and abuſing forty folks 

<< for things which we know nothing about. 
„In this way he murders my whole morn- 
* ing, and becauſe + nothing to do, is 
35 + Ak . | * . 
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* determined 1 ſhall not do any thing.“ 
4 Poſſibly, ? fai young Barker, your 
„ gneighbours think you tate an idle man 
< without. any buſineſs, and ſo come to amuſe 
you, for ſear your time ſhould hang heavy 
« upon your hands... That,“ cried old 
Mr, Barker, “ is one of the greateſt mif- 
„takes that «can be; to imagine, that be- 
cauſe a man has none of thoſe matters upon 
„ his hands, which the world pleaſes to call 
<4 buſineſs, that therefore ke muſt be an idle 
„man. It requires ſo great a fund of know- 
« ledge to be able to fill up one's time with- 


out the affairs of the world, that I think 


* the employments of the ſtudious ought to 
* have a better name; and that reading, writ- 
< ing, and thinking, have juſt as good a right 
< to be called buſineſs, as. caſting up accounts, 

< and engroſſing title-deeds.”” 

© Very true,” ſaid Norris, “and T don ſee 
„ why I am to be broken in upon in the 
middle of an intereſting page, and be hur- 
e ried out of the pleaſing enthuſiaſm, the 
“ ſentimental delufion, in which I am in- 
dulging my mind, into the inſipid obſer- 
©, vations. upon wind and weather, with 
© which an impertinent viſiter pleaſes to en- 


 * tertain me, any more than I ſhould be in- 
| ® terrupted —_— up « brick, or making 
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4 2 bargain.” - Poſſibly then,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Barker, you are an advocate for the 
&. London cuſtom, of denying one's ſelf.” 
& Why,“ replied he, in general, I hate a 
& lie as bad as treaſon; but, as nobody in- 
tends to be believed, or to mean any 
« thing more than that they are engaged, 


. or not at leiſure, it becomes no lie, and 
4. therefore, as. it is no fin, and very con- 


_ © venient, I wiſh the cuſtom was adopted in 


* the country. In ſhort,, London, is the 
< land in which it is pretty generally true, 


that whoever: has no buſineſs, is an idle 
 - © perſon, and of courſe, it is the land of vi- 
L fits; and with all my heart: if you can be 


<< contented to go out in the evening with no 
other view, but to return at night, per- 


<« fectly ſatisfied with having in four or five 


© hours tired a pair of coach-horſes, wetted 
<< two ſervants'to the ſkin, ſeen ten or twelve 
</ footmen, one lady whom you hardly know 
<, by ſight, and another whom you don't care 


4 fix-pence whether you ever ſeen again, and 


<© then think you lead a life of pleaſure, why 
Jam very well ſatisfied too; only I don't 
* love pleaſure.” ** I fancy, Mrs. Barker, 


aid Sir Charles, © you think Norris a very 
_ <<, unfociable man. I don't know that,” 


replied: the 3 ( people who like any. ſociety 


& better than none, are, in general, thoſe 
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« who know leaſt how to enjoy it.” 
« There is no man,” ſaid Norris, “loves 
« ſociety more than I do; but then let 
« it be ſociety. Let me enjoy a family 
« fire-ſide, ,a party of friends connected 
« with one another by the ſame purſuits . 
« and enjoyments; or, if that cannot al- 
« ways be the caſe, let us meet however 
© to do ſomething more than talk of the 
« weather : let the object be what it will, 
« muſic; cards, dancing, puſh-pin if you 
« will, only let there be an object, if it 
„ be only to keep us em ſaying the 
« ſame thing over again.” © And ſo,“ 
ſaid Sir Charles, © if you cannot always 
« have the kind of fociety you chooſe, 

« you will ſhut yourſelf up in your ſtudy 
- «© by yourſelf from one year's end to the 
„ ther?“ | 

« Why, troth,” replied Norris, “ for a 
« man of a ſocial turn of mind, as I 
* tell you, and you know I am, that is 
« a bad expedient, and indeed what I am 
« very near fick of, for which reaſon, if I 
could meet with a woman who came 
« within a bar's length of my way of 
© thinking, I would not ſtand for :trifles ; 
<« I ſhould certainly marry, and form a inte. 
6 rie for myſelf,” 2 

Vor. II. H > wo 
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„ 1 do really think,” ſaid Sir Charles, 
© that of all the women I ever ſaw, the 
lady I have picked out for you comes 
e the neareſt to the mark,” * I am glad 
4 of it, with, all my heart,” cried. Norris, 
„ becauſe then I am in love with her al- 
< ready; which otherwiſe would have been 
« a difficult mater to have brought 
about.“ 

„ Are you. difficult to pleaſe ?” ſaid Mrs, 
Barker. No, Madam,” replied he, but 
1 have been in love without marrying, 
c and therefore I took it for granted, I ſhould 
«© marry without being in love; but Sir 
46 Charles ſays not.“ I'll ſhew you a 
dc letter,” ſaid Sir Charles, which I have 
4c this minute received from her, and if 
& you are not in love with her then, you 
5 are a ſtock or a ſtone.” 

He- accordingly gave him the letter which 
he had received from Mrs. Stapleton, which 
was written with all that life and ſpirit 
which were natural to her, and had a cer- 
tain mixture of thoſe ſenſible remarks which 
ſpeak obſervation and diſcernment. He read 
the letter with the moſt exquiſite delight. 
« O,” cried he, „how charming it is to 
10 Sad. in the ſame perſon, the charms of 
& a woman mixed with the ſenſe and in- 
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« .venuity of a man! She has ald+ the merit 
« of, both ſexes.” is} d- 
I thought,” ſaid Mrs, Parkes, 60 you 
« great ſcholars had deſpiſed a learned 


„ lady 2 4 don't know,” teplied Norris, 


« what great ſcholars may do; I am ſure I 


<4, do not. I care not bow much a woman ; 


« knows, only let ber not pretend to know 
« more than ſhe does. I never heard of any 
« law which reſtrained ladies from making 


„ uſe of their eyes, from reading, or 


« remembering what they read. If a woman 
«has a good underſtanding, ſhe will be able 
© to improve it, or, if you will, become 
« learned; if ſhe has not, ſhe never can ac- 
&« quire any learning: ſhe may affect to ap- 
« pear learned indeed, and then ſhe will be- 
come juſtly ridiculous. But I will engage 
© for Mrs. Stapleton's knowing too much, 
« to affect more knowledge than ſhe really 
& has; and I can ſee by this letter, that ſhe 


never ſays ſo much upon a ſubject, but 


© the could ſay a great deal more if ſhe 
e pleaſed.” * have a great mind, Norris,” 
ſaid Sir Charles, © to make you anſwer-that 
“letter; you find ſhe mentions you in twe . 
& or three places of it, and ſuppoſes that you 

de will ſee it: therefore, as you are ſo well 
* acquainted with each other by hearſay, I 
4 2 H 2 % have 
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ee have an inclination to ſet you together. 
With all my- heart,“ ſaid Norris: I would 
not deſire any better amuſement While you 
„ good folks are gone to dreſs.” 
| Accordingly he went into the Library, 
11 and when they met in the drawing-room again 
before dinner, produced the letter which the 

ner cee the next chapter. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Mr. Norris s FRO The Reader is introduced 
TR Company. | 


NEVER, Madam, did any man's curioſity” | 


triumph over his diſcretion, - as mine has- 


this inſtant done.- 


Sir Charles, vain-wretch- that he is, could- 
not conceal his being honoured with a letter 
from you; 1, indiſcreet wretch that I am, 
could not ſuppreſs my deſire to ſee it. Who, 
that has heard as much of you as I have, 
could ? On one condition I was to be indulged ;; 
name it, cried I, ſeizing the letter, and read- 
ing it with the eagerneſs it deſerved. - An- 
ſwer it, ſaid he. My hair ſtood an end; but 
what could I do? I had paſſed my word, ſo 
he is accountable for all-the impertinence of- 
this.— Neither is this the only inſtance I fear, 
Madam, in which I ſhall ſuffer for my curio-- 
ſity. I never had leſs inclination for falling: 
in love than at this inſtant; but really your 
letter is a very diſtreſſing ee I. 
have long ſaid that I would ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, whenever I found a lady who was ca- 

H 3 _ pable- | 
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| pable of thinking, talking, or writing in ſuch 


- - a manner as ſhould correſpond with a certain 


idea which I had formed in my mind: alas | 
your Jetter muſt have been, however you came 
by it, written from that copy. I have nothing 
therefore, Madam, to do, but to make you 
an offer of my heart, whenever you are ready 
to receive it. All my comfort is, that poſſi- 


bly you may not be at leiſure to be loved juſt 


now; you may probably be ſo taken up with 
a croud of other adorers, that my affections 
may find ſome more convenient time of offer- 


ing themſelves to your ſervice. I ſhall there- 


fore keep my heart, if I can, till you may 
Have occaſion for it : perhaps, ſome time or 
other, you may have occaſion to make ſome 
haughty lover jealous, by the appearance of 
a new flaye never heard of before; or may 
have an inclination to out-number Tome young 
beauty juſt come out, and may have occaſion 
for me to ſwell your train: whenever any 
thing of 'this kind happens, be ſo good as re- 
member you have a lover in reſerve, who 
only waits for your ſignal to begin loving you, 
Juſt as violently as you ſhall think proper to 
command him. Sir Charles, heaven be 
praiſed, ' propoſes ſetting out for London next 
week, by which time you, Madam, will pro- 


_ be arrived, and I — have the happi- 
neſs 
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neſs of ſeeing to whom I have promiſed to 
pay ſuit and fervice, | 

I know not whether I have * well thus 
to declare myfelf your lover before-hand ; for, 
according to the cuſtom of the ladies, it will 
poſſibly deprive me of thoſe little marks of at- 
tention and favour, which a lady beſtows on 
every man but a lover. Nay, I am not ſure 
whether you may not think treating me ill, the 
beſt ſignal you can give me for beginning to 
love you, as the world always take it for 
granted, when they ſee a lady uſe a man worſe 
than ordinary, that he has ventured to declare 
he loves her, and ſo put himſelf in her power. 
But permit me to give you one hint; though 
uſing me a little ill, may be only an indication 
to the world that I have the honour to love you, 

it is poſſible for you to uſe me ſo very ill, as to 

make them believe that you do me the honour 

to love me. As therefore that is a ſecret which 

I ſhould think you would not chooſe to truſt 

the world with, I have the greateſt dependance, 

both upon your generolity and diſcretion, that 

you will not make too rigid a uſe of the ad- 

vantage I have given you over me, by aſſur- 
ing you that I have the honour to be, 

Madam, 
Lour moſt ſincere admirer, 
T. NORRIS. 
H 4 | «© Not 
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© Not a word, Sir Charles, will I. ſay for, 


* you indeed, Write for yourſelf, if you 


-Þ pleaſe,” 


Mr. Norris had Cars finiſhed W bis. 


letter, before Lord Timon, who. was engaged 
to dine with Sir Charles that day, arrived; 


accompanied by his only daughter, a fine girl 
of about fourteen, his chaplain, a led captain, 
and two large ſpaniels ; which, together with 
Mr. Poundem, who dropped in by chance, 


. made up a good country party ; and Mr. Nor- 


ris's remarks upon converſation were remem- 
bered more than . during the courſe of 
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CHAP. IX. 
Mors Remarks on Converſation. 4 Hint or two ' 


concerning, an Order of. Men called Jolly 
lows... \ | +: "ws 


, — 


Mo it is impoſſible, — I have endea- 
voured, reader, to give you ſome” 
account of the converſation which paſſed 
amongſt all the good company to which I in- 
troduced you in the laſt chapter; but though 1 
cannot ſay that they were ever long ſilent, I ne- 
vertheleſs find it impoſſible to retail any of their 
converſation. All I can recollect is, that one 
part, and that no ſmall one, of the afternoon 
was taken up in a diſpute between the chap- 
lain and the apothecary, about the proper 
length. of a gun- barrel for cock-ſhooting ; _ 
which, if his lordſhip had not acted the part 
of a moderator between them, would have ended 
in a downtight quarrel, For as each grounded 
his arguments, not upon his . own ſtrength, 
but upon the ſuppoſed weakneſs of his anta- 
goniſt; the parſon aſſerting that an apothe- 
"_y could know nothing of ſhooting, and the | 
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apothecary as warmly inſiſting that a parſon | 


ought not; every reply tended to exaſperate 


them more and more againſt each other, with- 


out bringing the matter in queſtion at all 


nearer to a deciſion, At length my lord in- 


terpoſed, and ſettled the affair, according to 
cuſtom, by a bet. This was the only part 


of the day in which the majority of the com- 


pany were not talking at the ſame time ; and, 
of courſe, this part of the converſation was 
the only one which was intelligible enough to 
be remembered. / Poſſibly, reader, you may 


think this might as well have been forgot; 


but, if.you live in the country, and make a 
point of forgetting all converſation upon ſub- 
jects of no more conſequence than the length 


of a'gun-barrel, you will very ſoon have but 


little ufe for- your memory, The caſe was 
rather altered when they left the bottle and re- 
tired to coffee and the ladies. The chaplain 
and the” captain, who had hitherto been the 


| loudeſt and the faſteſt talkers, except Mr. 


Poundem, who was a match for them both, 
were now the moſt filent part of the company. 


The company of women in general throws 


an air of order and decorum into the conver- 


ſation, which effectually ſtops the mouth of 
what is called a jolly-fellow ; ; and of courſe it 
oe” a favourite maxim wi all jolly-fellows, 


that 
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that the two worſt half hours in a day, are the 
| half hour before dinner, and the half hour 
which the ladies uſually ſtay after the cloth is 


removed. And poflibly the empire of mo- 


deſty has no greater triumph than this invo- 
luntary tribute, which this moſt lawleſs order 
of men pay to it. To inſpire the thioking 


part of mankind with veneration and reſpect,. 


is a ſmall matter; but to be able to ſtop that 


torrent of noiſe and ribaldry, which 'over- 
whelms all other conſiderations, is ſomething. 


to boaſt of. There is not perhaps, in nature, 


ſo dull an animal as a jolly-fellow. I 71 


reader, thou art not of the ſpecies ; indeed I 
need not much fear it; your jolly- fellow ne- 
ver reads. Thinking and reading he leaves 


to the ſtupid part of mankind, who have no 


ſpirit: a man of ſpirit ſhould do nothing but 


drink and ſing and holla !—till he can neither” 


holla, drink nor ſing. His aim is to be very 


merry, therefore he is very noiſy ; and becauſe” 
ſaying any thing which might excite. a laugh 
would require ſome degree of thought, he 
chooſes the laugh without the joke, which is 
leaſt trouble: or elſe he ſubſtitutes ſomething 
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by way of joke, ſome ſpecimen of practical 


wit, as throwing a bottle at a looking-glaſs,- 


burning his own. or his neighbour's wig, - pin- 


ning your coat to the wainſcot with a red-hot 


H-6 poker, 


. 
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gun-powder, and piving a view holla after it, 
or ſome ſuch matter which requires more acti- 


vity of body than mind, and which the ſociety 


of jolly-fellows have acknowledged, time out 


of mind, to be ſuper- excellent jokes, and 


applaud aredrdinhly. I know a man at this 
time, the delight of the whole order of Bucks, 
who never mention his name without the higheſt 
encomiums on his wit and humour; and, by 
way of proof, tell you, that he once nailed a 


tavern-waiter to the table, by ſtriking a fork 


through his ear, and drank a bottle of claret 
fitting behind the man upon the black-horſe 
at Cbaring-Creſs. This is the kind of men 


whom the company of ladies effectually fi- 


lences; they cannot ſo far conquer all ſenſe of 
breeding, as to holla before them; and they 
* have nothing to ſay but, Dammee, drink;“ 


fo what can they do ? T he chaplain and the 


captain might be ſaid to ſtand very high in the 
rank of jolly-fellows ; which indeed was the 


ſooting upon which they were entertained at 


Lord Timon's : for though his lordſhip was 
not himſelf a very jolly- fellow, as he had, ne- 
verthele's, a large election intereſt to keep up 
in the county, it was very neceffary for him 
to have ſuch people about him. Accordingly, 


61 gas the RT were too ſerious, the 
parſon 


poker, ſwallowing half a pint of brandy and 
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parſon' was called upon for a good ſong, whiclr. 
with the help of a baſſoon, made of the hearttr. 


| broom, by way of ſymphony, imitating an old 


woman, or a knife-grinder's wheel, or the 
rumbling of a wheel-barrow, - or a- tabor. 
and pipe, or ſome ſlick ingenious plagiariſm 


| from Shuter and Skeggs, ſeldom failed to en- 


liven them, and produce a loud laugh, which 


it was the buſineſs of the captain to conclude. 


with a view holla, and ſee that "yy man 
filled a bumper. 

Naturaliſts have obſerved; with what truth 
Iwill not pretend to determine, that even the 
moſt noxious animal in nature is not without 
its uſe. In the ſame manner I think myſelf 
dound to acknowledge, that ſome uſe may be 
made even of ſuch an animal as your jolly- 
fellow. Indeed the uſe which may be made: 


of them in election matters is very aſtoniſhing- 


Adepts im this ſcience have long found; that, 
next to the weightieſt of all arguments, there* 
is nothing wins the heart of x freeholder ſo- 


| ſoon as mirth and drink: nay, even they whoſe+ 


conſcience or pride would make them look four _ 
at a bribe, have not been proof againſt the- 
enticing allurements of a jolly- fellow. As 
long therefore as electioneering continues toy 
be the madneſs of the times, and candidates 


| and great men find it as eaſy, and at leaſt as 


cheap, 
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ane, « to _ ind holla eee of their 
votes, as to gain them by more direct means, 


1 don't know any character which bids fairer 
for being in general repute than your ſtaunch: 


jolly- fellow: but as this uſe, barring acci- 


dents, occurs but once in ſeven years, it is 


I think great pity that they cannot be laid up 
in ſome place of ſafety for the other ſix, 


like militia arms for eleven months out of the 
twelve, to prevent their doing any miſchief, - 


There would,. to be ſure, be a horrid craſh, 
upon their being all let looſe 3 but then, as one 


ſhould have fair warning, one. might take that 
opportunity, of going to Paris or Rome to be 
out of harm's way. If a man will ftand near 
the militia, when they are firſt permitted to 


fire, it is his own fault if he gets-a miſchief : 


on indeed, if one takes notice of. the diſtreſs 


jolly-fellow is in, when he is not in uſe, 


2 ſhall be convinced, that ſhutting him 
up would be doing him a kindneſs; he 
does not know what to do, nor what to 
ſay, nor where to put his hands. 

In this ſituation were the chaplain and the 


captain in Sir  Charles's drawing room. 


The captain, with his hands in his waiſt- 


coat pockets, ſtood looking out of the win- 


* dow, with his mouth drawn up in the 
n of whiſtling, Fortunately for the 
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chaplain, one of my lord's ſpaniels had 
found her way into the room; ſo he 
pulled her ears, patted her head, and Bids 
&« Poor ducheſs, poor ducheſs.“ 

The reſt of the company wanted not 
entertainment, for Mrs. Barker had ſat down 
to the harpſichord, and was accompanying 
Lady Mary to a ſong. 

Every body ſaid handſome things of her 


ſinging. Lord Timon faid many civil 


things to Mrs, Barker, and wilhed his 


daughter could be ſo happy as to have 
opportunities of ee under her in- 


ſtructions. | 

t Ah, Mr, Poundem,” ſaid Lady Mary, 
« if your ſtory had been true, - this lady 
« and I might have been better ac- 
« quainted.” 

Poor Poundem was a good deal confounded, 
and finding the oe beginning. to riſe 
againſt him, he pretended immediate buſi- 
neſs, and got off as faſt as he could. 

The company took their leave ſoon af- 
ter, and Lady Mary was grown ſo fond 
of Mrs. Barker, that ſhe would make her 
promiſe. to paſs a few days with her be- 
fore the left the country. My lord, who 
was a widower, and whoſe "ix was 


8 . any body who paid the leaſt at- 
| tention 


ſs: MEMOIRS or: 
We. - tention , to his daughter, prevailed upon Sir- 


Charles and the gentlemen not to divide the. 


47 * 
* 
* | g 
party, and the day but one following, Was + 
fed.for their viſit, . , | 
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CHAP. X. 
The Party vin Lord Timon Return and at out 
EY for London. | | 


A N unhappy difference i in election ltere, 
which had ſubſiſted between Lord Claion 
and the late Sir George Beville, had made his 
lordſhip and Sir Charles almoſt ſtrangers | to 
each other, But Sir Charles was by nomeans 
inclined to keep it up, as he was à very mo- 
derate man- in all affairs of that kind, 'and 
moreover was not ſo violently attached to the 
country-intereſt as his father had been : he was 
therefore very glad of this opportunity of im- 
proving his acquaintance with his lordſhip, 
and of viſiting upon a leſs formal footing ; ; | 
eſpecially as the young Lady Mary, who was 
juſt coming into the world, manifeſted a diſ- 
poſition ſo peculiarly amiable and engaging, 
that he could not help reflecting with pleaſure 
upon the hopes he had of forming an intimacy - 
between her and a perſon whoſe mind he 
thought ſeemed caſt in the ſame mould. He. 
ſpent therefore two or three dayy at Lord Ti- 


mon's with great ſatisfaction; and the rather, 
6 i as. 


* . 
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as the chaplain and the captain were gone upon 
a cock-ſhooting party- for a week into the ad- 
Joining county; which greatly added to the 
pleaſure of the whole party, except old Mr, 
Barker, who, as his whole amuſement lay in 
exploring new and uncommon, characters, was 
a good deal diſappointed. The firft day, at 
dinner, he could not help obſerving upon 
calling for a bumper of ſtrong beer, Ay, if 
« my friend the chaplain was here, I ſhould 
. « net. be obliged to drink by myſelf, I dare 
a 
he, company ſmiled. << My chaplain,” 
ſaid his lordſhip, who feemed to think the re- 
mark was not entirely to his advantage, © is 
& a very good-natured man; and though he has 
cc his foible, he is never abſent, that I don't 
« miſs him. _ Poffibly I may ſay, as Prince 
« Hal does by Falſtaff, F eould better 
et ſpare a better man: however, he is a very 
«* honeſt fellow, and I only wiſh he was any 


_ thing rather than a clergyman.” .** The 


6 clergy, my Lord,“ replied Norris, © are 
but men, and liable te the ſame diſpoſitions 


- © and the ſame failings as other men are. It 


tis therefore, I think, a great pity that ſome: 
, expedient cannot be found out to prevent 
« people from going into orders, till a time of 


1 * life when their natural . may be 
i . 64 ſup- . 


* © © 
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4 fuppoſec to be ſeen, or at leaſt till the 


“ choice of their profeflion may be the act of 
their 6wn reaſon, rather than the inclina- 


« tion of their parents; becauſe, in that caſe, 
« the ſame reaſon which leads them to chooſe 
« a grave profeſſion, will diſpoſe them to be- 
ce have with decency in it. There is no ſay- 

«© ing how a young man of two-and-twenty 


« will turn out: it is juſt the age for allow- 


« ances, and unfortunately neither the pro- 
&« feſſion itſelf, nor the idea the world have 


« of it, will bear to make any.“ But 
% then, Mr. Norris,” faid his lordſhip, * if 


c you keep à man till thirty years of age, be- 


c fore you determine upon the method by 
© which he is to earn his bread, he runs a 


c great riſque of having, at forty, no bread 


« to eat; to fay nothing of how he is to be 


© maintained in the mean time.“ 

e It is very true, my Lord,” faid Sir Charles, 
% and therefore I am afraid the evil we com- 
% plain of lies too deep for redreſs; for it 
te ſeems neceſſarily connected with the union 
© which ſubſiſts between the civil and religi- 
« ous eſtabliſhments. As long as the admi- 
„ niſtration of religious ordinances muſt be 


ec attended with certain emoluments, upon - 


4 which the profeſſors are to ſubſiſt, they, as 


e well as the profeſſors of any other art or 


« fc 


ax 


00 8 
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. 


7 


* 


* — muſt enter upon their . 


& at the time of life when it becomes neceſ- 
<«. ſary for them to provide for themſelves; and 
<< have. therefore the ſame chance of turning 
«out unfit for their buſineſs, © as they would: 
4 have had in any other occupation; and in: 
66 that caſe, as there is unfortunately no time: 
t allowed for probation, the intereſt and. cre-. 
« dit. of the profeſſion muſt give way. to the 


| << neceſſity. of the trade.” © The. eftabliſh-: 


« ing,” ſaid Norris, that ſtate of proba-- 
« tion you mention, might afford ſome. relief 
4 in, this caſe; I mean, if more encourage-- 
cc. ment, or at leaſt leſs diſcouragement, was 

« given to thoſe. young people, who, after 
oy having been a year, or two in orders, and 
finding themſelves. unfit for the taſk they 
& have undertaken, are willing to quit. 


* both the emoluments attending it, and 


"<6 betake themſelves. to- ſome other means 


4 for a livelihood. Indeed it was origi- 
* nally intended by the church, that the 


« order. of deacons ſhould be, as it were, 


< in a ſtate of probation; and if this was 
the cuſtom, the church. would be rid of 
many unworthy ſervants, who might be 
made uſeful members of the community in- 
4 any other occupation: but at preſent, 


* e is ſuch A * affixed to the notion - 
Iu 66 of. 


- 
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* of quitting this profeſſion, after having 
«© once engaged in it, that the man who Is 
<< bold enough to venture it, is generally 
looked upon as an abandoned profligate, 
% and ſeldom has much countenance ſhewn 
« him afterwards.” ut, ſaid old Mr. 
Barker, do you' ctergy hold that to be or- 
„ thodox ? have not you a canon againſt it? 
and don't you quote ſome text of ſcripture 
to prove it unlawful ? He that hath ſet his 
% hand to the plough, and looketh | back ——" 
« With regard to our canons,” replied Nor- 
ris, “ they are a mere brutum fubnen ; we 
% have one againſt wearing white ſtockings 
«© and wrought night-caps ; but with regard 
< to- the texts of ſcripture, whatever people 
© of more ingenuity than judgment may 

< pretend to have diſcovered, I acknowledge, 


taking the eſtabliſhment of the church of 


England in the ſtate it is now in, I ean- 
c not find one that is againſt the practice in 


« queſtion. Hypothetical men may indeed 


« find ſome detached ſentence in ſome part or 
% other of the Bible, which they may inter- 
cc pret as a ſupport to almoſt any opinion 
« whatever; and in that way the text you 
mention has been thought to declare againſt 
<< thoſe who quit the ſacerdotal office : but, 
in my opinion, it has not the leaſt to do 

« with 
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* with it, but related wholly to * embra- 
vc eing the tenets of the Chriſtian religion, and 
4 returning afterwards to the errors of Juda- 
im or Paganiſm“ 80,“ ſaid my lord, 
„you really, Mr. Norris, ſee no reaſan why 
my chaplain ſhould: not lay aſide his gown 


4; t0-morrowsif. he likes it ( So far from 


©: it, my Lord, replied he, © that I am clearly 
<< of opinion he would, by putting on his 
„% brown coat, do more good to bimſelf, in 
e proportioa as he would do lese harm 

to every one elſe within reach of 


3% his example, than by keeping on bis 


4%: black one.” But why,” ſaid Lady 

Mary, bluſhing as ſhe ſpoke, 6 ſhould any 
. behave ſo i in a brown coat, as he 
. ſhould be aſhamed to do it in a black one?” 
„% Ia man, my dear Lady Mary, ſaid 
.. | 4 <<. had one fiftieth part of your good- 

.46.gefs and ſimplicity, he might even wear 
% what coat he pleaſed.” “ Welt ſaid my 

< little preacher,” ſaid his lordſhip... ** Do 

. vou know, Mr. Norris, that there is no- 
„ body in this houſe that the chaplain is 

e afraid of but Mary?“ 4 1 don't wonder 
at it, my Lord, ſaid Nortis, . in the leaſt: 

4 for, to a perſon who is not ſcrupulouſly 

„ nice in the performance of his duty, the 


moſt me Hin vii be ago 
7575 | : m 
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« moſt formidable. I have obſerved that 
te there are few people fo abandoned as not 


to expreſs themſelves with ſome degree of 


% caution before children: they tell you it 


« is for fear of corrupting them; but I am 


t convinced it ariſes, in a great meaſure, from 


< a fear of expoſing themſelves: there is a 
c conſciouſneſs of inferiority annexed to 
40 guilt, when it is contraſted with perfect 


“ innocence; for which reaſon, nothing is 


© ſo cutting as the rebuke of a child. A 
<« friend of mine,” continued he, © had con- 
<« trated a habit of ſwearing at almoſt every 
„ word he ſpoke. I, and ſeveral of his more 
« ſerious friends, had often remonſtrated with 
© him upon the folly and wickedneſs of it, 
“ and got laughed at for our pains. One 
« day he let fly a tremendous volley before a 


« ſon. of his, a fine ſenſible: boy of about 


ap years old, When he was cool, the 
% boy came up to him, Pray, papa, ſays he, 
„% cut off my head. No, you rogue, 


« ſaid he; what ſhould I cut off your head 
« for? But why won't you, papa? ſaid 


* the boy. Why becauſe 1 love you too well, 


<« replied he. But, papa, ſays the boy, 
.** ſuppoſe I was to teize you every day, and 
e bring you a knife and provoke you? Why 


8 ſaid = may be | ſome day or 
on other 


©, 
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„ other I ſhould take you at your word. 
O papa, ſaid the boy, then I would not 
* adviſe you to beg God Almighty every day 
s to damn you ſo as you do, for if you pro- 
<6: voke him, may be, ſome day or other, he'!! 
e take you at your word. My friend was 
ce ſtruck, and the child rebuke effected what 
< all our arguments could not: from that day 
e to this, I never heard him ſwear an oath,” 
My lord thanked Mr. Norris for. his ſtory. 
6 I am,“ ſaid he, with a frankneſs which 
very well became him, a little too much | 
ce addicted to that fooliſh cuſtom myſelf, eſ- | 
specially when I am warm; but for the fu- 
c ture I promiſe you, Mr. Norris, I ſhall 
'- ,** think of your friend and his boy,” And 
I promiſe you, Mr. Nortis,” ſaid Lady Ma- 
ry, that whenever my lord is angry, I will 
not forget to bring him a large knife.“ 
The two families ſeemed ſo greatly pleaſed 
with each other, that they all wiſhed Sir 
Charles had not fixed his day for returning to 
London. But as his affairs were in a tickliſh 
tuation, he did not think it prudent to defer 
getting to town by the time he thought Sir 
Harry Clayton's family would be. arrived. 
„However, ſaid my lord, we ſhall not 
«© be long after you.” Lady Mary ſeemed 
trally ſorry to part with Mrs, Barker, . 
o 1 Mr. 
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Mr. Norris, to whom ſhe was grown very partial: 


Sir Charles therefore could not help whiſpering 
her, that he hoped before the ſummer to intro- 


duce another lady tothe honour of her acquairit- 
ance, who, he did not doubt, would be able 


to prevail on Mrs. Barker to paſs ſome part of 


every ſummer at the hall, and that then he 


promiſed himſelf the greateſt ſatisfaction in 


cultivating an intimacy at the Park. Lady 


Mary exprefled her joy, and, promiſing to keep 


his ſecret, took an affectionate leave of Mrs. 


Barker, whom ſhe promiſed to ſee as ſoon as 
ever ſhe came to town; and the next morning 


Sir Charles and all his company ſet out for 
London, e | 


| » 
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CHAP. 1. 
1 fmall Hint to the Court of Criticiſm. © 


| The Deſign of theſe Memoif#; what: they ter: 
intended i contain, and what um. 


'Y 


the laſt book of theſe Memoirs; which 
it may poſſibly give you more pleaſure to 
hear than me to tell. An author is not ſo 
ſoon weary of his taſk. as a reader may probably 
be of his; ſelf-approbation keeps the one 
awake, whilſt there rag be little perhaps, but 
| 2 the 


1 255 now, reader, brought you to 
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the ſpirit of criticiſm, to keep the other. 
With regard to that, if any reader ſhall think 


it worth his while te criticiſe a work of this 


nature, he has my free leave and thanks ; all 
1 bargain for is, that no-critic nor ſocßety of 
critics ſhall preſume to pull to pieces both the 


author and his book, without knowing the 


one, or reading the other: a method of pro- 
ceeding which, though it may be very eaſy 
and convenient for thoſe who are obliged to 


criticiſe ſo many books, in ſo many days, is 


not however altogether ſo fair; and which is 
J believe in practice no where, but in the ſu- 
preme court of criticiſm eſtabliſhed, by way 


of monthly tribunal, in this metropolis. In 


this court indeed, I am told, the profeſſors of 
criticiſm are arrived to a degree af perfection 
in the art, quite unknown to, and, I dare ſay, 
unthought of by Ariſtotle or Longinus, Ho- 


race or Quintillian, Dacier-or Boileau, Pope 


or Addiſon. 


The critics of their days, by 


frequent reading and maturely conſidering 


the authors they criticiſed, arrived at length 


to a true knowledge of their beauties, and 


their defects, pointing out the former with 
taſte, and the latter with candour : but it was 
reſerved for the critics of our own times to 


fee the whole of an author's deſign by his ti- 


tle-page, diſcover all his failings by his table of 


con- 
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contents, and whip up a 'pert,  declamatory 

abuſe of the whole from the ten firſt pages. 
I know not, reader, what opinion you may 

entertain of the work before you, now you be- 


gin to come within fight of the concluſion. 


If it has given you any amuſement, I'am afraid 
I muſt be obliged: to acknowledge that it has 
done all that I ever intended it ſhould, To 


ſay the truth, I have ſeen ſo many writers, 
who have fet out with profeſſing to Kul two 
birds with one: Kone; and to afford their 


readers both amuſement and inſtruction, but 


who have taken their aim ſo ill, as really to 


| hit neither the one nor the other. that I de- 
termined to endeavour only to amuſe my rea- 
ders; and if I could do that without making 


them any worſe, to be very well contented, 


without aſpiring to the hope of making them 
much better. I cannot think that men are ſo 
eaſily reclaimed from vicious habits, as ſor a 
ſatire, or even a ſermon, to effect their refor- 


mation: the morality in both-is read, praiſed, 
and forgotten. Neither perhaps is the idea 


of a perfect character, by way of pattern, the 


propereſt to excite emulation; the diſtance 


betweenſthat and the common run of mankind. 


is ſo palpable and diſheartening, that it defeats 


its own purpoſe, and inſtead of exciting emu- 


| lation, dictates deſpair. I have therefore en- 
gie . * 3 | deayoured 


hy 


are moſtly ſuch as are rather fooliſh than 
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1 to avoid the parade of perfection, 
which always ſeems attended with ſo much 
difficulty, as to diſcourage any perſon from en- 


deavouring to attain to it, and have choſen 


rather to ſhew inſtances of a natural goodneſs. 
of heart, and//Kycetneſs: of /temper, which 
produce a rectitude of conduct with ſo much 
eaſe, that the difficulty ſeems to be how to act 


otherwiſe. The characters which I have choſen 


to throw an innocent ſort of ridicule upon, 


wicked, ſuch as have rather foibles than vices: 


or, though a good character may not have its 


effeft with regard to improving the mind, a 


bad one will always a& ſtrongly the contrary 


Ig 


etical juſtice, by making puniſhinent the'cer- 


way. The goodneſs of the one is caſily for- 


gotten, butthe viciouſneſs of the other cleaves 


to the mind of every reader, and has its effect 


to the diſpoſition of him who re- 
eines it if that happens to be good, ' the 


- picture of vice may carry a degree of diſguſt 


with it which may prevent its doing him 


much harm; if it happens to be more inclined 


to evil, which, without being uncandid; we 


may, 1 fear, ſuppoſe is more than an even 


chance, the vicious images will ſtrengthen 
that propeakity ; and © however cateful the 
author may have been in rendering ſtrict po- 


tain 


* * 
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tain effect of criminal indulgence, the ideas 1% 
of the indulgence will remain upon the mind, 7 
Iong after thoſe of the punilhment are Ensed. 9 
I am convinced therefore that the introducing. 
vicious characters either into books of this 
kind, or upon the ſtage by way of expoſing 
them to ſhame and ridicule, is a very dange- 
rous experiment, eſpecially for young minds: 
for as Dean Swift's admirable piece of 'irony,. 
called Advice to Servants,” was ſaid to 
have made more bad ſervants than ever it 
corrected, by teaching them tricks, Which, 
without” his wit, they never would have 
found oat; fo, a feries of crimes ant fol- 
lies may give an inſight into vice, which the 
moral drawn from them may never be able o 

prevent being put in practice. 
Another thing which I have endeavoured to 

avoid in this little hiſtory, is every thing that * 

tends to the matvelous, or which is indeed at 8 

all out of the road of the common occurrences 

of life. Extraordinary events, and ſurpriſing 
incidents, happen to fo few people, that they 
have, in general, no effect upon the minds of 
common. readers, and ſerve only to fill the 

heads of young people with romantic notions + 

and wild ideas, which either are never met 

with in real life, or if they are—the more is 
the pity. The life of an honeſt man, or even 
"% I 4 | «6 ſome ; 
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ſome years of it, tolerably converſant in the 


4 


world, may afford incidents ſufficient, with the | 
natural remarks upon them, to furniſh amuſing 
and even inftrutive memoirs, without having 
recourſe to elopements, kidnappings, duels, 


Aiſzuiſes, exchanges of children in the cradle, 


- and various other extraordinary 
are calculated only to make the reader ſtare, 


from nature and experience, that he keeps 
within the bounds of pothibility ; tranſactions, 
' which happen but once in a century, have 


matters which 


and rarely exiſt but in novels, —lIt is not ſuf- 
ficient for an author, who draws his materials 


little to do in a picture of human life, and can at 


: "beſt pleaſe but a few. people; whereas the in- 
eidents which fall under every one's inſpection, 


like a rural landſcape, will pleaſe univerſally, 
from the mere force of nature. Such were 


my ideas in writing theſe Memoirs; whether 
they at all correſpond with yours who read 
them, I cannot pretend to ſay. However that 


may be, it is high time now to reſume them, 


| op Taken tothe condiuſipn. 
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Sir Charles arrives in Town, | 2 11 Mrs. Sta- 
Pluton, who informs him of what, had paſſed 
+ at Sir Harry Clayton s, fance- ber laſt Ac- 


/ count. 2 
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EN Sir Charles arrived in town, he 
was very well pleaſed to find two cards 


555 


which had been left that morning; the one 
from Mrs. Stapleton, informing him that ſne 
was arrived in town with Sir Harry Clayton's - 
family the evening before, and ſhould be 


glad to fee him the firſt half hour he had to 
ſpare ; the other from Governor Beville, in- 


forming him that he was come to town for a 


few weeks, and would dine with him that day. 


He. did not defer a moment waiting an Mrs. 
Stapleton, and, by good fortune, fund her 
at home and Wee Never, ſaid Sir 
Charles, “ had any man the obligations to a 


„friend, that I have to you.“ I am very 


glad you think ſo,” replied ſhe, for 1 
© affure you I have worked very hard for you; 


© but I believe 1 have ſucceedet: at laſt: I 
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ee fancy you may make a viſit in Brook-Street 
„ whenever you pleaſe.” © You tranſport 


0 


© me,” cried he. Have you then prevailed 

on Sir Harry to admit my viſits ?*”” “ Not 
J,“ replied the: “you don't think, that af- 
cc ter I had been at oy that pains to get rid 


* of your rival, and left poor Harriet with- 


© out a lover to her back, that I would makg 
* ſo ill an uſe of my power as to beg to have you 
« admitted to fill up the vacancy ?” Why, 

4 does not Sir Harry expect me then?“ cried 


Sir Charles a little diſconcerted. Expect 


* you ?”? replied the : No, he is frightened 
* out of his wits leſt you ſhould not come. 


I have given it as my opinion that the treat- 


«© ment he gave you, was ſo very different from 


<< what you had a right to expect, that you 


e will not return, and what is more, that I 
% think you ought not: I have promiſed, 
e however, to uſe my intereſt with you, and 
«if I can prevail, am, as it were, by acci- 
% dent, to call there with you to-morrow 


morning: but remember, you are not to know 


% a word of this concerted plan between Sir 
Harry and me.“ Sir Oharles's great joy was 
viſible in his countenance. © I fee,” ſaid 


The, you are happy; I ſee you iy our 


& s proſpects; but what would I have given, to 


« K ir had you rann all that has paſſed 
„Sten! on 
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& on your account! O] if you had but ſeen 
_ © with what an affected air of indifference T 
© talked of your couſin Lord Beville: upon 


«© my word, Sir Charles, you have a great 


| © deal to anſwer for; for I practiſed more de- 
„ ceit| upon your account in the laſt week 
that I ſtaid in Suffolk, than ever I did up- 
% on my own in my whole life.“ ou 
© could not, ſaid Sir Charles, have given 
© me a more convincing proof of your friend- 


6 ſhip, than by acting in a manner to Which 1 


© know you have ſo great an averſion, in order to 
«© ſerve me. But what ſaid Sir Harry?“ O,“ 
cried ſne, he bit at once: Is Sir Charles of 
d the ſame family with Lord Beville ? O yes, 


6 ſaid I, his neareſt relation: if Lord Be- 


ville dies without heirs, his title and eſtate 


« centre in Sir Charles's family. Sir Har- 
& ry's face grew as long as my arm. Where 
is Sir Charles? cried he with a ſigh. At 
<« preſent I believe in Northamptonſhire, / ſaid 


&« I, careleſly ; probably though. going to town 


« by this time. O Mrs, Stapleton, and ah 


« Mrs. Stapleton, and a ſhake of- the head; 


„and then another ſigh. I kept intent upon 


my knotting; at laſt, with another long 


„ ſigh, out it came; we have been too haſty 
4 in that affair, ſaid he; you, my dear Ma- 
* _ have helped us to repair one faux pas, . 
16 I 6 
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E could nat you, could not you give us alittle of 
your aiſiſtance towards rectifying another ? I 


e make no doubt, Sir Harry, ſaid I with a very 


grave look, but Sir Charles was very fond 
6 of Harriet; and if he had met with a re- 


* 4+ ception, which from bis birth, his fortune, 


| and, give me leave to ſay, his perſonal me- 


tit [Sir Charles bowed] he had a right to 


„% demand; I believe he would have preferred 
your daughter to any perſon in the world, 
% and have offered you a carte blanche: but I 
don't know; young men of rank and for- 


„ tune are not ſo plenty in the world; and 


$ if a man is a little ſenſible that he is worth 


© accepting, he does not like to be refuſed, 


Sir Harry fell into one of his brown ſtudies, 


und looked ſo diſappointed, and ſo humble, 


and ſo ſorry, that I could not help having 


_ £ ſome compaſſion for him; but I was afraid 


* of giving up the point too ſoon, leſt he 
c ſhould ſuſpect that I had been in a plot 
, againſt him. I cannot but acknowledge, Sir 
«© Harry, ſaid I, with an affected concern, 


_ that I was a good deal hurt to ſee you, be- 


„ fore we left Bath, ſo much attached to 


Lord B. who I knew had no farther inten- 
tion in his attendance upon Harriet, than to 
% amufe himſelf for the time with the prettieſt 
ora nd place : aka it to be his con- 
Ge * ſtant 
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e ſtant cuſtom, wherever he happened to be, 
to make love, as he calls it, to the ſineſt 


«© woman there; I was therefore ſenſible there 
«© was nothing to be expected from that quar- 


© ter, and even if there had, a man of Lord 


« B.'s moderate ſhare of underſtanding, and 


« ſmall eſtate, was not likely to have made 
< her either very happy in her mind, or eaſy 
«© in her ſituation ; and as to his rank, an 
« Iriſh peer, in this peer-making age, is no 
te ſuch mighty matter after all. I was there- 
fore very glad when I found you undeceived, 
„ becauſe, in the firſt place, I was ſorry. you 
«© ſhould indulge yourſelf in the proſpeR of 


„an affair which I knew was never likely to 


6 take place, and, in the next, I was in hopes 
«© you would then have gladly liſtened to the 
<«< . propoſals of the only man in the world who 
„could in every reſpe&t make your daughter 
«© happy. But I cannot ſay how greatly I 
© was hurt when I found that you had quitted 
te the cauſe of Lord B. only to — that of 
« ſuch a wretch as Sir Iſaac; and when Sir 


„ Charles complained to me that he would 


© have waited on you in town, but that La- 
« dy Clayton, whom he met at the play, in 
«© a manner forbid him, I own I was really 
„ very much concerned, and could not blame 


2 "or Charles for going out of town, with _ 


« ſome 


O don't, do not, my dear Mrs. Stapleton, 
C cried he, recapitulate any more inſtances of 
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e ſame; reſolutions not much in your favour, 


« my folly; I have been very, very fooliſh, 
< and, for any. thing I know, thrown away 


«the moſt probable chance of getting a 


4 peerage into my family, that 1 may ever 


«© have as long as I live. But ſurely, ſurely 
« your intereſt with Sir Charles might do 
«© ſomething ; I know he has a high opinion 
and then he ran on for half an hour 


4 about my ſenſe and my goodneſs, and all 


4 that, in order to bring me into temper, At 
« Jaſt 1 pretended to comply, and to be 
„ pleaſed with the civil things he ſaid to me; 


66 may be more than pretended, for a man 


<< muſt be a fool indeed, if we think him fo 
c at the time he is commending us; however 
$6 that was, I did not much want to be flat- 


6 tered into a promiſe to try every thing in 
L my power to bring you back to your former 
4 good diſpoſition towards Harriet, and to 


* make you forget there ever were ſuch men 
« as Lord B. and Sir Iſaac Rupee in the 


„ world. And now how do you feel your- 


« ſelf diſpoſed towards à reconciliation 2” 
« J never,” cried Sir Charles, «© was leſs in- 
«© clined to be obſtinate in my life; forget 


and 5 is _ 1 maxim in the world 
| ras, with 


* 
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« with me juft now. „ « Well, you are a 
« good Chriſtian, I know,“ replied Mrs. 


| Stapleton, “but I think, if you pleaſe, you 
e had better not give way too ſoon ; what do 


you think now of my going by myſelf to- 
« morrow morning, and telling Sir Harry 
that O by no means in the world,” 
interrupted Sir Charles, * the value of a ge- 
„ nerous action depends entirely upon doing 
it with a grace,” ©« Well, well,” 
faid ſhe, don't be frightened, It ſhall ſee its 


< miſtreſs to-morrow, ſo it ſhall : theſe lo- 


« yers are fo impetuous. —0, by the way, 
pray what is become of my loyer? Why 
* what a mad-cap muſt you think me, to 
„ imagine I would not be offended at a love- 
letter from a man I nver ſaw in my life,” 


1 * upon it to de the greateſt triumph you 
< ever had in your life. To make a man you 
« have ſeen fall in love with you is nothing; 

&« every girl with a pair of black eyes in her 
«head can do that; but to kill at fourſcore 
„ miles Hftarice——” «© I have a great no- 


tion, Sir Chatles,” ſaid ſhe, © that I ſpy a 


e ſnake in the graſs here; I verily believe 
& you intend your friend and I ſhould play at 


« being in love till we have neither of us a 
«ind to be in jeſt any longer..“ Why,” 


replied 


« Offended ! cried Sir Charles. Why. I | 


. 
a 
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ned, * a Little diſtreſſed by the ak gra- 


24 vity of her look, you have taken a great 


* deal of pains to help me to a wife, why 


« ſhould not I take ſome to help you to a 
<c huſband a « I am exceedingly obliged to 
« you,” replied ſhe, . but I have not at pre- 


« ſent much inclination to marry; but when- 


ever I have, I promiſe you I will ſooner 
be take a huſband of your recommendation, 
e than my own chooſing : perhaps too, your 
friend may be of the ſame way of think- 

| «© ing; and yet poſſibly neither of us may ab- 


& ſolutely like to buy a pig in a poke. Why 


0 then, cried Sir Charles, you have not 


« ſo good an opinion of my judgment as Nor- 


& ris has; for I am convinced, from 
« what 1 have ſaid to him of you, he 


«. would. go to church with you to-mor- 


< row morning in a domino and maſque, 
& and never deſire to ſee your face or perſon 
ce till he returned,” © Ill be banged,” ſaid 


. "he, © if 1 did not think, from his letter, that 


© he was a very odd man, and now I am con- 
« vinced of it.“ As to that,” ſaid Sir 
Charles, you will very ſoon be able to judge; 
for I am determined. to bring bim to pay 
< his reſpects to you this evening.” Why, 
'« as to that,” ſaid ſhe, to be ſure—any 
friend of your's I ſhall be 1. glad to ſee; 


« but 
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c but as to any thing far ther Well, 

„ well,“ cried he, I cannot ſtay to talk of 

<« that now, for I expect the governor to dine 

6 with me, and it grows late. O,“ cried 
ſhe, © is that magnanimous commander in 
„ town? I beg you would preſent my com- 

« pliments to him, and let him know that I 

£© hope he will let me have the favour of ſee- 
ing him now and then at a private party: 

<« tell him Þ1I make a half-crown whiſt-table 
44 for him whenever he pleaſes. Sir Charles 


| thanked her far his uncle, and took his leave, 


- 
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Pirie n Sir Charles and Mr. Nevis 
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gn Chatles a header Save. 
vernor and Mr. Norris had agreed, that if 
he did not come in a quarter of an hour, they 


- would order up dinner 3 for as Norris had in- 


formed the governor whither he was gone, and 
they both knew the ſituation his affairs were 
in, they thought it in vain to wait dinner for 
a man whoſe mind was ſo much employed 


upon other matters, that he was likely to be 


careleſs, not only of dinner time, but whether 
he had any dinner or not. The governor, 


with his watch in his hand, met him at the 


door. Sir Charles expreſſed the real joy he 
felt at ſeeing him in town, and apologiſed for 
being ſo late before he returned. Ay, ay, 


Ve excuſe you,” cried the governor: 


« we excuſe you; ha, Norris,” and giving a 


cunning wink with his eye at Norris, ſhewed 


he thought himſelf as ſagacious in divining the 


buſineſs he had been about, as if Norris had 


Not informed him of it. You old batchel- 
lors, ſaid Sir Charles, to  ſhew he could 


take 
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take à hint, „know theſe matters ſo well, 


there's no cheating, you.“ Very true, 
« very true, ſaid the governor; I never 
« was miſtaken in an afair of that kind in 
“my life; it is amazing to think the number 


of flirtations I diſcover at Bath.“ And 


indeed what he ſaid was very true, for he ne- 
ver ſaw a lady and gentleman dance twice to- 
gether, that he did not ſuſpect an intrigue be- 
tween them; in which it was ſometimes dif- 
ficult to determine which to admire moſt, his 
ſagacity, or his invention: but as he himſelf 
always imputed the diſcovery to the former, 
and had no lietle ſutisfaction in ſo doing, it 
would have been eruel to have convinced him, 
which however would have been no eaſy mat- 
ter to accompliſh, that it was generally the 
mere effect of the latter. 1 cannot, indeed, 
5 that I know any talent which is more 


ſoothing to the pride of human nature, than 


this of ſagacity ; nor, of courſe, any that is 


more pretended to. Every body foreſees every 


thing: the more ſanguine and leſs "cautious 
venture to ſay, I foretel how that will 


turn out ;“ the more careful content them 


felves with waiting till an event has happened, 
and then tell you, "they always thoughe that 
„would be the-cafe ;” which, as it is pretty 
difeult to contradict them, eſtabliſhes the 
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opinion of their ſagacity with leſs riſque than 
the former run, who are often reduced to the 
neceſſity of acknowledging that they thought 
ſo once, but (by way of ſaving clauſe) that 


they very ſoon ſaw to the contrary. Gover- 
nor Beville was generally amongſt the former 
_ claſs; but whenever he happened, which was 


pretty often, to be miſtaken, he always ſaw 
long before it could be pointed out to 
him. Did not I tell you, Sir Charles, 


_ eried' he, with great exultation, that you 


had nothing to fear from Lord B.?“ * You 
4 did indeed,” ſaid Sir Charles, and you 
<< was perfectly right in your conjectures.” 
Ay, ay, faid he, ſhaking his head and 
winking, „let me alone to find out thoſe 
© matters 3 and take my word for it, as I 


4 told you. before, you will have more plague 


<< with that Sir Iſaac than you are aware of. 4 
It was unlucky —Nothing is ſo dangerous, eſ- 


| | pecially to thoſe who are not much accuſ- 


tomed to it, as a little ſucceſs ; the gover- 
nor, like many an enterpriſing genius, could 
not be contented to ſtop-when he was well. 
Sir Charles. was forced. to retract the com- 
mendation. he had juſt beſtowed on his fore- 
ſight, and inform him that Sir Iſaac had long 


| | ago withdrawn his pretenſions. It was un- 
amn not been cautious enough 


to 


0 - 


e 


. 


5 


to aſk a queſtion or two concerning him be- 
fore he ventiited to exert his ſagacity a ſecond 
time; it would have ſaved him a bluſh 3 but 
the change came ſo ſuddenly upon him, that 
he had not time to foreſee it; he had therefore 
nothing to do but to be very glad to hear what 


| he could not divine, and to inquire into the 


circumſtances of his defeat. Sir Charles, un- 
der à promiſe of ſecrecy, let him into the 
whale of Mrs. Stapleton's management, which 
diverted the governor highly : * She's a cle- 
„ver woman,” ſaid he; and I always 
« thought ſo.” And there his ſagacity went 
upon ſure grounds. By the way, Norris, - 


faid Sir Charles, * you and I are to wait upon 


© her this evening.“ I am heartily glad 


« of it,” ſaid Norris, ©* for I longed to know 


te what footing I was upon with her.“ The 
governor's ſagacity had met with a little en- 
co nt with regard to Mrs. Sta- 
pleton, fince its defeat with regard to 
Sir Ifaac, and ſo he was tempted to 
hazard another conjecture; and being con- 
firmed by a little archneſs which he 
thought he ſpied in Norris's look, *Ahah !“ 


' cried he, old friend, are you - thereabouts ? 


«© 'Well-—thus every body hunts in couples 


<« 'but myſelf: I was in hopes, friend Norris, 


„ * I hould have ** 
©« to 
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< to laugh at the matrimonial . but 
< I have heard a man is never too old to learn, 
«© nor troth, 1 fear, to play the fool.” « Why, 
© ſurely,” ſaid Norris, (you are not grown ſo 
Re an old batchelor as to rail at matri- 


« — ??* % If you chooſe,” ſaid the gover- 


nor, laughing, © to, be led about in a ftring, 
< 1 bare no odbjection; but 1 remember 


« ſeeing in ſome book or other that there is 


< no woman ſo perfect, as not to give her 
40 huſband cauſe to repent of his bargain. once 
ce 2 Tad 3 and I way 35 you remember it 
replied Norris, 
<< 2 is the 9 A * of a. ſnarling 
French author, who had rather ſay a ſmart 


< thing than a true one. But there is a large ä 


— — which I ſtudy, called the Book of 
<« Nature, which tells me juſt the contrary.” 


The governor, who had raked together all 


the- common; place arguments, or rather ſar- 


8 caſms, againſt matrimony, which are to be 


found in the performance of every ſatiriſt from 


Juvenal to Rochefoucault, and in the mouth 
of every old maid and batchelor, was pre- 


to retail them with that kind of envi- 


ous. pleaſantry, which unmarried people al- 


ways indulge when they arrive at a certain 
age ; but Sir Charles, who was a ſtrenuous 


** for the eee, endeavoured 
10 
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| ſome ſtory about a dog with a bone at his tail, 
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to change the ſubject. The governor however | 
did not ſeem willing to give up the topic. Peo- 


ple who can talk fluently upon a very few ſub- 


jects, when one of thoſe few happens to be 


ſtarted, ſeldom care, to part with it, till they 


fore begun to laugh by way of prelude to 


when a ſervant entering to announce dinner, 


ſtopped him ſhort. In the evening the gover- 


nor having promiſed Sir Charles to eat with 


him whilſt he ſtaid in town, adjourned to the 


coffee - houſe, and the two friends ne 
Mrs. Stapleton. | 
They found her alone. sir Chafles i intro- 


duced his friend, and was very well pleaſed to 


ſee an air of ſurprize in her countenance, 


meaning of it, ſhewed he thought that ſhe 


was more pleaſed with his appearance than 


ſhe expected to be. Sir Charles's penetration 
was rather more certain than the (governor's, 
and he ſhewed it here; for he hit upon her 
thoughts with great exactneſs. 
The true ſtate of the caſe was this. The 


idea Mrs. Stapleton had formed of Mr. 


Norris was ſimply that of Sir Charles's tu- 


tor; with which ſhe had, without well 


knowing why, connected that of a large 
5 grizzle 


have ſaid-all they have to ſay, He had there- 


which, though he did not preciſely know the 


— 
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griezle wig, and other appurtenances of a 


grave and learned divine, ſor fuch, not- 
withſtanding the gaiety of his letter, the 
knew him to be. Nothing therefore could 


well equal her ſurprize, when Sir Charles 


introduced 0 her a genteel looking, well- 
dreſſed man, in his own hair, his clothes 
made like other peoples, and an air and 
manner which ſpoke him ſome years younger 


than he really was; that is to ſay, | he 


was really - thirty-ſeven, and might with 
much appearance of truth have ſtruck off 
the odd ſeven years. As therefore Mrs. 
Stapleton had never recollected that it was 


not neceſſary for a tutor to be more than 
twelve or tbirteen years older than his 


pupil, ſhe was almoſt in doubt whether 
Sir: Charles was not diverting himſelf with 


putting 2 
ſo. ſtrong footing bad ber firſt idea 


before the next quarter was | elapfed, ſhe 
bad ſo well reconciled herſelf to the 


change, that a deceit of that kind would 


have. — her very much. 


| he expetted, from — IO 
la | to 
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a falſe Mr. Norris upon her; and 
gained 
in her mind, that, for the firſt quarter of 
nà2n hour, ſhe expected every moment the 
" grizzle wig to make its appearance. But 


* 


Mr. Norris was not Aifappointed at a; 
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h 10 find Mrs. Stapleton one of the moſt 
agreeable, women | he had ever I" 
| and it turned out accordingly. + | | 


When the company were all fo out 
pleaſed with one another, it was no won 
der if the viſit was protracted rather be- 
yond the limits which the ſtrict rules of 


ceremony might have allotted to a firſt _. 


viſit; but there is nothing which people of 


' certain rank of underſtanding ſo eaſily 


get over, as common rules which have 
not their - foundation in reaſon and good 
ſenſe, and have nothing but cuſtom or 
convenience to. plead _ their obſerv- 
ance. 

Ceremony, Gays ſomebody, keeps ' fools 


at a- diſtance; and in ſome caſes it is fit 


for little elſe ; ſenſible people eaſily 
diſpenſe with it in favour of one an- 


_ other, 


The gentlemen did not | take their 
leave of Mrs. Stapleton, till the ratling 
of carriages hinted to them that parties 
were breaking up, . 

Sir Charles promiſed to cal upon her 


in the morning, in order to have the ap- 


pearance of a ſecond introduction at Sir 
Harry Clayton's, and Mr. Norris hoped ſhe 
would do him the honour to put his 
Vor. II. K 2 name 
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bow an afſent, and fo they parted for the 
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> Stapleton. ſtirred the fire, reſumed her 
neat chair, and whil& the ſervant laid her 
cloth for ſupper, fell into a profound reverie: 


from which ſhe was. ſomewhat rouſed by the 


appearance of her cold chicken; which, with. 


out being perfectly ſenſible of what ſhe didz 
ſhe cut up, eat half a mouthful, gave away 
her plate, ſaid ſhe had done, reſumed her 


place at the fire and her reverie, which laſted 


till the uſual hour of her retiringito reſt, It 


is not difficult to imagine the ſubject of her 


thoughts. In truth the was conſidering of 


the reception ſhe ſhould give Mr. Norris at 


his next viſit; for it required far leſs pene- 


tration than ſhe. was miſtreſs of, to diſcover 


that her | conjectures | with regard to Sir 


Py 


Charles's intentions were well-grounded, and ' 


* 
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chat OP the next viſit Mr. Norris made 


der, might be of a very intereſting nature. 
It Was certain that ſhe felt nothing very Ihock- 


dog in the thought of entering into a ſecond 
marriage: nay, it was a thought which, long 
before he had ſeen Mr. Norris, ſhe had en- 


tertsined with partiality. Sbe was indeed too 


Well Formed for Tociety, to reliſh a life of ſoli- 


tuche z und her underſtanding was too good, to 


ſuffer her to miſtake the diſſipation of public 


ure for ſociety— With minds capable of, and 
àccuſtomed to, reflection, nothing palls ſooner 


upon the enjoyment, than that pleaſure which 


is to be | ſought after abroad, without any 
thing to orobn it at home; and though no 
dody could enjoy pleaſure more than ſhe did, 
und body, at the ſame time, had higher ideas 
that folid happineſs which ariſes from 
the moſt endearing connection which the 
human mind js capable of forming. There 


vu nothing therefore to deter her from the 
thoughts of 2 ſecond marriage in general, 


55 but with regard to engaging in it with a man 


to whom'ſhe was almoſt a ſtranger; but by re- 


Portg her prudence and diſcretion threw ſeve- 
ri ohſtacles in her way, which a rifing incli- 
" _ ration in his favour; of which ſhe was but too 


ſenſible, had much difficulty to ſurmount. 


Sue chdehvoured, as the flattered herſelf, to 
* ioc 907 g, © | give 
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give "doth fides fair play; and, to y this 
truth, examined Le pour and Le contre, with 8 
much candour as ſhe was able. Le pouritook 
the lead, and repreſented Mr. Nortis with 
all the advintages which a great underſtanding, 
improved by an unwearied attention to every 

thing that was worth knowing; a temper, a 
diſpoſition formed to enjoy happineſs, and of 

courſe to promote it ; a character for integrity, 
candour and benevolence, whieh few, could 
equal, and none excel; a perfon very far from 


| diſagreeable, and a manner peculiarly engaging, 
could give him. Twas ſufficient to ſtagger a 


mind inclining to the other fide :+ hers had no 
uch inclination. However, Ee contre was not 
without ſomething to ſay in behalf of what 
i commonly called diſcretion : every allow- 
-ance was made for the partiality of Sir Charles, 
from whom ſhe had learnt all the abovefaĩd 
good qualities, except the two laſt; im favour 
of which the hed more pofltive Sie thine 
her own ſenſes, Every thing was ſuggeſted 
with regard to procraſtination, in order to the 
forming 2 judgment for herſelf,” without de- 
pending wholly - upon the report of another: 
in ſhort, every thing was ſaid, that prudener 
and diſcretion uſually do ſay ain inclina- 
tion, and with the uſual fucceſs. ' As ſhe was 
aſuamed, however, to give up the point ct 
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the firſt hearing, ſhe determined to - conſult 
ber pillow upon, it. She accordingly retired to 
ack; and in the morning found herſelf juſt 
where, ſhe had been over night; in a ſtate of 
"deliberation : but before ſhe had breakfaſted, 
"the arrival, of Sir Charles and Mr. Norris put 
n end to the diſpute, and convinced her that 
Fares was that kind of deliberation, the con- 
mh of which to ay woman. the 1 26 
d us long ago. U 


Whilſt the . Gute had hw Get 
Its Stapleton's fire - ſide, che two gentlemen 
Kad been engaged in a different ſort of conteſt. 

r Charles, who was convinced that his own 
difficulties were now pretty well at an end, 
was in the greateſt harmony of ſpirits imagin- 
able; and as nothing breeds confidence like 
Tegen he could not help | rallying Norris 
for A ſuſpicion which his medeſty had ſug- 
geſted, which was no other than, that Mrs. 
Stapleton, with her figure, eaſy in her fortune, 
and connected with people of rank, would 
never think of marrying him. He could not 
_ hep. being, conſcious, that though his birth 
was not mean, it Was obſcure ; and though, 

om the generoſity of Sir Charles and | the 
ff Sir George Beville, his fortune was eaſy 
And independent, yet he well knew how ſmall 
- A Chance relies, quiet kind of man ſtands 
#$--4 | £ b with 
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with a lady who has been aceuſtomed to the 
more buſy and elegant ſcenes of life ; and 


therefore could not help expreſſing his fears, 
that whatever civility Mrs. Stapleton might 


ſhew him, was the mere effect of her good- 


breeding, and her friendſhip for Sir Charles, 
— * W * he ought not to build any hopes 

Charles could not help laughing at 
bie a arid telling him, that though he 
knew the werld, he did not know Mrs. 
Stapleton ; who though ſhe was uſed to, 


and every way qtaitted. to ſhine in, public 


life, © had, nevertheleſs, the Higheſt idea of 


domeſtic felicity. He would have it tov, 


that he had obſeryed à partiality and at- 
tention in her behaviour to him, which did 
not ſeem the mere effect of politeneſs : but 
Norris, who had found means to reconcile two 
qualities, which are at variance in almoſt - 
every other man, namely, the addreſs of the 
man of the world, and the diffidence of the 
man of letters, could not be brought to be- 


heve any ſuch thing. This diſpute laſted 
till they retired to reſt, and concluded in a 
very uncommon way ; that is to ſay, all Sir 
Charles's arguments were unable. to prevail 
on Norris to decide in favour of his on in- 
clination, or to have à good Wien of him- 
fall. 
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And here; reader, a ſatirical writer would af. 


de to bew yen the difference between a man 


and a woman under the ſame circumſtances, 
«*:Bee! lere, would he ſay, Mr. Norris, a 
beiſenũble man could combat not only his 
«own inelination, but all the arguments 
+6:7which his friend, of whoſe ju he 
* ad the higheſt opinion, could bring to 
back it; and give his diſcretion a complete 
triumph over it at laſt; Awhereas Mrs. 
s Stapleton, "whoſe inclination had no friend 
<«1t0 give ĩt any ſupportꝭ Tuffered her judge- 
< ment to ſuſtain à ſhameful defeat, and gave 
©; her: inclination as compleat a triumph over 
her diſcretion.” Butz reader, I am no ſa- 
tiriſt; I eſteem an ounce of candour before-a 
pound of wit, becauſe J look upon it to be a 
nodity the moſt difficult to be met with 
of any in the world, not excepting even vir- 
tue itſelf : nay, I am convinced it is an ea- 
fer thing to lead a blameleſs life one's ſelf, 
than to be ſtrictly candid in our judgment up- 
on the actions of others. In order therefore 
to preſerve the appearance at leaſt of this va- 
luable qualification, I ſhall ſuppoſe, which is 


ſtrictly true, that Mrs. Stapleton had no in- 


Ep clination that.ſhe was either afraid or aſhamed 
to indulge 3 and that Mr. Norris, which is as 
| 1 more modeſty than he need haye had. 


© 1 
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door. He was not a. little; ſurprized, inſtead: 
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In the morning Sir Charles, who was 
dreſſed an hour and a half before his uſual 


time, and could not be perſuaded but his 


watch, muſt have ſtood ſtill. in the niglit, hau 
ing quite exhauſted his ſtock of patiance, and 
finding that Norris did nat yet arrive in the 
breakfaſt- room, went up and thundered at his 


of finding him dreſſing, to. find. that he was 
gone out: by the time, however, he gat 
down ſtairs again, Mr. Norris was pulling off 
his gloves, by the fire. I have been; taking 
% a walk,” ſaid he, „to endeavour. to get, a 
little aſſurance. It is the ſtrangeſt rea- 
« ſon for walking,” _replied Sir Charles, 
„that ever I heard in my liſe: I have heard: 
of walking to get air, exerciſe or an appe- 
ce tite, but never to get aſſurance.” * Why,“ 


ſaid Norris, every thing that you ſaid to 


„% me laſt night. has been rumbling about in 


& my head ever ſince; and to. ſay the truth, 


4 I: never had ſo great au inclination for any 
2 thing. in my life as to. believe you.” That 
& is to ſay, ſaid Sir Charles, “that you are: 


« in love with Mrs. Stapleton.“ <« Troth, 


replied Norris, „was I a few years younger, 


„ ſhould think ſo; but, as it is, I only 


« have a very high opinion of her, engifpuld: 


A . very. happy. to marry' her. BN. 
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then take my word for it,” ſaid Sir Charles; 
it your modeſty does not ſtand in your 
% way, you may: I would adviſe you there- 
fore to turn it out of doors, and ſurnmon 
the reſolution you are maſter of, und try 
your chance; you will then, at leaſt, have 
*# nottning to reproach yburſelf with.“ „That 
js the very thing,“ -faid Norris, “ that I have 
* deen taking à walk for 300 let my blood 
and ſpfrĩts in motion; for there is nothing 
% mkes 4 man ſo unfit for any enterprize, as 

, undertaking it with his ſenfes half awake. 
*© Pam convinced, that had I been a ſoldier, I 
< could have fought much better after a good, 
4. fmart, ratling march of four or five miles, 
<< than I could have done upon juſt putting 
emp head out of tent, with my eyes half 
4e pen, and nothing but my caution and ap- 
% Prehenſon awake about me: I never ride 
* with half ſo much ſpirit a fox- hunting as 
hen T trot my poney ſeven or eight miles 
„ to the cover. Why, really,” ſaid Sir 
Charles, < you have explained the notion of 
| * acquiring courage, by taking a walk in the 
morning, in a way I was not aware of, and 
with ſome degree of plauſibility.” „O, 
Sir,“ eried he, © there is nothing like it; 
*. depend upon it, after a good found fleep, 


"© the facukies _ by __—_ the -next 
. "3 « late 


open next: ſome people never get beyond 
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© ſtate to ſleep is the moſt like it; you open 


an eye, ſtreteh out a limb, are ſtupid as a 
brick, and barely alive : the moſt Nleepy fa- 
4 culties of the mind, as fear, caution, i dif- 
ic truſt, and what the world call diſcretion; 


„ this ſtate, and are never rightly awake all 


<<: their lives; theſe are the world's prudent 


„% men. Then, when the blood begins to 
get into motion, the heart warms, and the 
animal ſpirits buſtle about with ſuch acti- 
& vity, as to ſtir a man up to the pitch of ge- 
« nerofity, ambition, love, courage, and alt 
«<< the ſtrenuous paſſions of the mind, which 
< prudent people reſtrain, diſereet people 
<«< ſhake their heads at, and lively people are 
„ perhaps too apt to carry to exceſs; - Such a 

* man the French, according to my ſyſtem, 
« call Eveilles, And a fleepy man, without 
« ſuch paſſions, muſt always be without 


* « their concomitant virtues ; for Rouſſeau 


% never made a truer obſervation in his life, 


„ than Us Kenne -r v. 1 eut i des 


% grands vertns.” 

By this time the gentlemen had bregkfaſted, 
and went to attend Mrs; Stapleton. They 
found her, as we have * ſeen, ul _ 
om her ann 
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R. Norris could not have arrived at an 
inſtant when Mrs. Stapleton was more 
diſpoſed to receive him favourably. . She had 
degun to canvas the affair again in her mind, 
and had juſt finiſhed every thing which her 
— Mark had to ſuggeſt in his favour, when, 
zuſt as her diſcretion was going again to take 
Its turn, he entered; and in ten minutes time 
xendered every thing it had to ſay ſo ridiculous, 
that from that inſtant it never gained another 
audience, till, which was very ſoon the caſe, 
it was entirely brought over to the other fide 
> of the queſtion.— When a lady, either from 
_ inclination or any other motive, is determined 
to take any ſtep, ſhe preſently finds means not 
only to influence her judgment to allow. of 
it, but to prove that it is the wiſeſt and pro- 
pereſt ſtep ſhe ever took in her life. — A very 
agreeable converſation very ſoon began, which 
would have laſted much longer than it did, 


had 
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Had not Sir Charles's impatience to ſee Miſs 


Clayton induced him to interrupt it, by putting 


Mrs. Stapleton in mind that it was high time 


to move, © Aye,” ſaid 
4 jitend, after T have int 


« it is ſo; for 
cel your chere, 


to take à walk through the Parks, and call 


<< upon a lady in Weſtminſter, as the morning 
Fc promiſes to be fine.” This was too favourable 


an opportunity for Mr. Norris to let ſlip; he 
therefore told Sir Charles, ä I 


and pay his compliments to Sir Harry; 
then, continued: he, a8 Þ' ſhould! be 


t forry to give you any interruption, poſſibly 


„ Mrs. Stapleton will permit me to have the 
„ honour of attending her.“ To which Sir 
Charles agreed, and Mrs. Stapleton did not 


think proper to diſagree, _ bet m 


together. 


Sir Harry had been — Sir Charlerb 
reception, ever ſince ten clock: and when 


the clock ſtruck twelve, and no Sir Charles, 
appeared, a viſible chagrin fat upon his coun- 
tenance, and he began to believe firmly that 
he was inexorable, and would not come. 
he was intirely ignorant of the reaſons which 


Miſs Clayton had in petto for being convinced 
of the contrary, he was aſtoniſhed to ſee her 


ſo compoſed: he concluded it was all affecta- 


tion, and partly hinted to her that he thought 
ſo ;. 


As 


—_ 


for her that he ſhould think ſo. At laſt a rap 


dell, which he rang with as much vehemence, 


converſation, for fear ſhe ſhould not be able to 


o 
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fo; ſhe neither alloweid it, nor took much 
pains to contradict it; perhaps it was as well 


at the door brought the: blood into Miſe Clay» 
tons ; cheeks, and carried Sir Harry to the 


28 if be feared Sir Charles would go away 
again, if he was not let in in an inſtant. 
There is nothing ſo diſtreſſing for all parties, 
a8 a preconcerted interview, which is to paſs 


for accidental: it was impoſſible to ſee the af- 


fected, ſurprize of Sir Harry at ſeeing Sir 
Charles in town, and to hear the civil things 
he ſaid upon this unexpected favour, without 
thinking of the meeting between Sir Amorous la 
Feel, and Sir Jahn Daw, in the Silent Woman. 
Mrs. Stapleton was at laſt forced to wave the 


. keep her countenance, Sir Charles could not 


conceal. his joy at ſeeing Mifs Clayton; he 
was a bad diſſembler; and had Sir Harry been 
endowed with a tolerable ſhare of penetration, 
he muſt have diſcovered that leſs contrivance, 
than had been uſed to bring him back, would 
have effected it, 

Mrs. Stapleton inquired after Lady Clay- 
ton 3 Miſs Clayton ſaid ſhe was walked out. 
The truth of the caſe was, that ſhe did not 
appear, to fave herſelf the trouble of framing 

| 4 
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an excuſe for difappeariag. Sir Harry ordered 
chocolate, ſoon after which Mrs. Stapleton 
and Mr. Norris proceeded on their walk, and 
Sir Harry going to attend them to the door, 
thought proper to go into lis ſtudy, and fend 
a ſervant to Sir Charles, to beg his excuſe for 
a few minutes, as a perſon was juſt come in 
upon bufineſs which he was obliged to attend 
to. And thus, after a great deal of contriv- 
ance, he accompliſhed the leaving two young 
people together, whom he had been for the 
laſt quarter of a year, with COS, 

endeavour ing to keep aſunder, - | 
J ſuppoſe it is impoſſible e av 
feel more real happineſs than Miſs Clayton 
and Sir Charles felt at this interview: the re- 
troſpect upon the difficulties they had met 
with, and the ſingular means by which they 
had been removed, adding not a little to it.— 
And here let it be remembered that their joy 
was infinitely more ſincere than that of two 
young people, who after bribing fervants, 
riſquing lives, and performing forty extrava- 
gant mancexvres, make ſhift to drive off in a 
poſt-chaiſe for Scotland together, becauſe it 
was not allayed by any diſagreeable ſenſations 
which will ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of hav- 
ing done an unjuſtifiable thing, and made a 
ng and mother wretched for their own. in» 
2 7 dulgence.. 
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| {Gulzence. Had dir Charles and Miſs 


been bent upon coming together at all events, 
there was nothing that could have prevented 
them, at firſt, from walling out of the door, 
and being married at their own pariſh church, 
without any previous ceremony more than the 
ring and licence, as they were both of age, 
and Miſs Clayton's fortune, independent of 
her father, would very well have ſatisfied Sir 


Charles: but with delicate minds, to accom- 
pliſn their wiſhes is not the only point in 
view z it muſt be done by ſuch- means as will 
leave no ſeeds of remorſe and repentance be- 


hind. Miſs Clayton could no more have en- 

joyed her ſituation in life, however agreeable 
to her wiſhes it might have been, with the re- 
flection of having attained it by acting in di- 
rect oppoſition to the inclination of her fa- 


ther, and thereby imbittering the reſt of his 
days, than Sir Charles, could have got the 


better-of his integrity ſo far, as to- obtain a 
daughter at the expence of her duty to her 
father; or of his pride, by obtruding himſelf 
into an alliance with- any family againſt their 
inclination, They had now not only the ſa- 


tisfation of indulging their own inclinations, 
but of finding them coincide with the wiſhes 

of every one whoſe happineſs, jointly. with 
their own, they were bound to conſult. 
5 | With 
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Wich theſe pleaſin reſlectlons they had en- 
joyed twe hours of the moſt crib of all 
ftuations, "when "Mifs © Clayton — — 
think it was high time to put an 55 
the reſult of which ſhe knew her father — 3 
be impatient to hear. Sir Charles was ſur- 
prized, upon looking at his watch, to find it 
fo late; and, having obtained Mifs Clay- 
ton's leave to wait on Sir Harry the next 
morning to ſolicit his conſent in form, he 
took his leave.— Norris and he met at the 
door; both in ſuch ſeeming harmony of fpi- 
rits, that it was net difficult to ſee they were 
both very well pleaſed n their mrs. be 
entertainment. 

Mr. Norris was, in truth, very well pleaſed 
with his walk; the ſun ſhone bright, and 
gave a genial, exhilarating kind of warmth, 
which is ever favourable to pleaſurable fenti- 
ments: and as, according-to his own maxim, 
he found his reſolution grow ſtronger at every 
ſep he took, going down Confitution-hill, 
he ventured upom a fort of a declaration, 
which, though Mrs. Stapleton affected to re- 
ceive with an air of pleaſantry, he thought he 
faw by her manner was not unexpected; 
which-is a great ſtep towards its being not un- 
pleaſing. And indeed, though ſhe could not he 


faid to have given him much encouragement, 
yet 
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yet the gave him ſomething ſo very like 
it, that he had great reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied : = that, upon the whole, both the 
friends had as agreeable proſpects before 
them as they. could deſire.— They found 
the governcr fitting by the parlour fire, 
with what he | thought no diſagreeable 
proſpect before him, which conſiſted of 
three News-papers, four Magazines, and the 
two Reviews; ſome or other of which 
roductions were his conſtant ſtudy, The 

were his never-failing companions, as 
containing what every man wanted ta 
know ; the ſccond he was very partial to, 
as containing many little detached anec- 
dotes, in _ his 3 wb a good deal 
, conſiſted; the laſt. ſometimes 
looked into, Korea they *. him to 
: fay ſomething or other, it was not very 
material whether true or falſe, about books, 
without the trouble of reading them atten- 
tively; a reaſon which influences many 
ter pretenders to learning than Go+ 
vernor Beville was, and which indeed 
renders theſe two monthly twelvepenny- 
worths of criticiſm the moſt uſeful to law+ 
. yers, clerks, ſtudious journeymen, critical 
apprentices, country ſchool-maſters, and = 


— 
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che lower order of kterati, of any books 
extant, | 
Well,“ ſaid the governor, © | when 
am 1 to give you joy, Sir Charles? “ 

%% Gently, gentiy, my dear Governor,“ 
ſaid Sir Charles, I have not got my 
« paſſport yet; I have only ſeen Sir 
% Harry en paſſant to-day, to-morrow is to 
ce be the day of buſineſs.” 

% How ridiculous it is,” ſaid the -go- 
vernor, * to make ſo much ceremony 


& about an affair, when you are all of 


© one mind 1. 1 will venture a wager 
© now, that Norris and his goddeſs, who 
c have no body's: conſent to aſk but their 
ze own, which by the way is, I dare ſay, 
te ready for afking for, will make as long 


&© a jobb too, as if they had each of | 


de them fathers and mothers and a whole 
cc circle of uncles and aunts into the 
© bargain to perplex them.” 


& 'Troth, ſaid 88 « it is very 


© likely; I don't underſtand much of 


« forms and ceremonies, but I promiſe - 


« you there ſhall be none that I can 
help.“ 

«© Well, well,“ ſaid the governor, . mind 
© what I fay; 1 ſtay in town juſt fix 
« weeks; and if I don't ſee you both 
1 KA 3d if L fairly 
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fairly ſnickled before I go, Fl never 
"a « forgive either of you.” 
Tbe two gentlemen both promiſed: to * 
their beſt, and retiring to dreſs before dinner, 
left the governor once more to his ſtudies. | 
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Sir Charles has an dubience of Sir Harry, 
and half carries his Point with Miſs Clay- 


£ 


N the evening the gentlemen went all to- 
gether to make a viſit to the Barkers, 
whom the governor had never ſeen in their 
proſperity z and he had too much goodneſs of 
heart not to promiſe himſelf much pleaſure 

in being witneſs to the happy change in their 
fituation. Sir Charles promiſed himſelf ſome 
ſatisfaction alſo in introducing the governor to 
old Mr. Barker, who he imagined would be 
much taken with him, as his character had 
ſome peculiarities in it, which marked it from 
the common run of men; and he knew Mr. | 
Barker thought the diſcovery of a character, 

which had any thipg particular in its caſt, 
like the diſcovering a mine; which, with lit- 
tle pains in the working, would turn to very. 
good account. He was very right in his con- 


| jecture; for when he introduced them to each 


other, he ſaw that Mr. Barker eyed the go- 
yernor with that ſort of penetrating look, witn 
which 
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which appears to contain ſomething worth 
notice. There was ſomething indeed in his 
dreſs and addreſs ſo peculiarly his own, as 
ſpoke at once a mine for Mr. Barker; and he 
accordingly attached himſelf to him, the 


' Whole evening, with an attention that won 


the governor's heart: the conſequence of 


- which was, that, during his ſtay in town, Mr, 


Barker and he were ſeldom aſunder.— Mrs, 
Barker informed Sir Charles, that Lord Ti- 


mon was in town, that ſhe had been that morn« 
ing to wait on Lady Mary, and was to have the 


honour of attending her to Carliſle-Houfe the 
evening but one following. I am glad of 
se it,” ſaid Sir Charles, „for as I know Miſs 
« Clayton intends being there, | for he now 
made no ſecret of his match amongſt ' his 
friends] I fhall be glad of that opportunity of 
46 introducing two of the moſt amiable women 
« in the world to each other, and of ſhewing 
C Lady Mary her future neighbour,” Mrs. 
Barker aſſured him he could not do her a 
greater favour, for that ſhe longed for nothing 
© much as to be known to a lady of whom 
ſhe had heard ſo much. 

As theſe two families did not viſit at all ac- 


| cording to the London ſtile of viſiting, it was 


late before A 6 in 
23 ſpite 
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ſpite of all Mrs. Barker could ſay againſt it, 
old Mr. Barker inſiſted upon ſmoking a pipe 
of Britiſh-herb with the governor; which 
they had both lately diſcovered to be the 


deſt thing in the world for the eyes. 
The next morning Sir Charles and Mr. 


Norris betook themſelves to their reſpe&ive 


poſts, one in Brook-Street, the other in Bond- 
Street. Sir Charles found Sir Harry Clayton 


had been waiting for him, for he.had never 


recollected that it was drawing-room day, and 
that Sir Harry was in waiting. His chariot had 
been ſome time at the door; but as he knew 
Sir Charles's buſineſs was with him, and 
longed very much to have matters ſettled as 
faſt as poſſible, he waited half an hour beyond 
his time, in order, if poflible, to fee him be- 
fore he went. As ſoon as Sir Charles there- 
fore arrived, he was conducted into the ſtudy, 
where he found Sir Harry reading a News- 
paper, which he had juſt had time to run to 


his chair and take up, whilſt Sir Charles 


ſtood at the door; his poſt, for the laſt half 
hour, having been at the window, with that 
king of expecting face, with which a ſchool- 
boy ſtands at the gate the morning his father's 
horſes are to fetch him home. Sir Charles 
in the uſual ftile to talk about the morn- 
ing, and ſo forth ; but Sir Harry, by making 


| 


a 
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an apology. for: leaving him the day before, 


and pulling out his watch, which, together 


with the chariot at the door, be thought 


might ſerve as 2 hint that he was going to 


leave him again, gave him to underſtand that 
he wiſhed him to come to buſineſs as ſoon 
as poſſible. Sir Charles was excellent at 
taking a hint; he began therefore with 
inquiring after the ladies by way of intro- 
duction; and from. thence proceeding to 
ſame handſome things with regard to Mig 
Clayton, he got, by a pretty eaſy tranſition, 
to the main buſineſs; which he opened with 
a very. honeſt account of his own circum- 


| RKances, and concluded with a very generous 


of complying with any demand Sir 


Harry could make conſiſtently with the ne- 


ceſſary proviſion for a family. Sir Harry, 
who was by no means himſelf deficient in 
point of generoſity, . after having got over the 
little ſurpriſe which it was neceſlary ſuch a 
declaration | ſhould. throw him into, and made 


- ſome civil ſpeeches upon the occaſion, inwhich 
| he was ftill leſs deficient than in the former 


point, proceeded to acquaint Sir Charles with 
the ſtate of Miſs Clayton's fortune ; what ſhe 
bad in her own power, and what ſhe might 
hereafter expect from him; be then con- 


cluded with ſaying, that he by no means 
x" wilhed 


* 
* 
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| wiſhed to preſcribe. to Sir Charles, but was 


ſure he ſhould be ſatisfied with with whatever 
offer he ſhould think proper to make. To 
ſay the truth, this anſwer had been adviſed by 
Lady Clayton; “ For,” ſaid ſhe, I dare 
6« fa he vill offer more than you could aſk.” 
A piece of policy which I ſuppoſe ſhe had 
learnt from the lower order of (gentry, whoſe 
ſervices being of ſo trifling a nature as to ren- 
der it difficult to aſcertain their real value, 


| they chooſe to apply to the generoſity of their 


employers, rather than their juſtice, by which 
means, What your honour pleaſes,” often 
gets half- a- crown, where the legal demand 


might have been ſixpence. And it ſucceeded 


here to a miracle: Sir Charles made an offer 
ſo much beyond what Sir Harry expected, 
that, ſo far from having any thoughts of aſk- 
ing it, he was in great doubt whether he ought 
not to refuſe it. But it ſeems Lady Clayton 
had ſuſpeRed that his eagerneſs for the match 
would draw him in to make ſome fooliſh bar- 
gain, and had, therefore, made him promiſe 
two things; one was, to make. no demand, 
for the reaſon above given ; the other was, to 
take whatever was offered; unleſs, which ſhe 
knew Sir-Charles too well to be much in fear 
of, it ſhould be too little. I dare ſay, there- 
fore, nothing but having inadvertently made 

VoI. II. L. this 
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this promiſe, could have induced Sir Harry ts 
have accepted a ſettlement for his daughter at 
leaſt double to what he had any right to ex- 
pect: as the caſe ſtood, he was obliged to 
comply. 

This . buſineſs being thus ſettled 
to the mutual ſatis faction of the parties, Sir 
Charles went up to the ladies, and Sir Harry 
went where he ought to have gone an hour 
before. Whether by accident or deſign I 
cannot tell, Sir Charles found Lady — 
alone in the drawing- room. It might have 
been expected that a conſciouſneſs of che man- 
ner in which ſhe had behaved to him the laſt 
time they met, would have rendered his firſt 
viſit a little diſtreſſing: but as Sir Charles was 
by no means of the order of people who love 


to triumph on thoſe occaſions, ſo neither was 
Lady Clayton one of thoſe who create diſſicul- 
ties for themſelves by an exceſlive delicacy of 


ſentiment: Sir Charles therefore could not be 
more ready to forget that ſhe had ever behaved 


ill to him than ſhe was herſelf, When there- 
| fore he told her the buſineſs he had been upon 
. with Sir Harry, and hoped he ſhould' have her 


concurrence in what had been ſettled: between 


them, ſhe, relying upon her inſtructions to 


Sir Harry, found not the leaſt difficulty in 
faying, that * ſhe thought the family wery 
much 
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* much obliged to him, and that he might be 
& ſure ſhe could not have any objection to an 


& alliance vich any family might be proud of.“ 
Sir Charles, who was perfectly well ſatisfied” 


to compromiſe matters, and forgive her all 
the trouble ſhe had given him, upon condition 


of her giving him no more, was going to 


make proper acknowledgments, when the ar- 


rival of Miſs Clayton prevented him. After 


the firſt civilities, Lady Clayton had conſide- 


ration enough to find out that there are cer- 
tain ſubjects, which, though they may be 


equally known to three people, ſo that any 
two of them may converſe freely upon them 
in the abſence of the third, it is nevertheleſs 
difficult to enter upon in the preſence of all 
three : ſhe therefore thought it might be both 
proper and convenient for her to withdraw. 
And here again that delicacy, which upon theſe 
occaſions puts people upon making forty fooliſh 
excuſes, gave her no trouble at all: why, 
thought ſhe, ſhould I tell a fib and fay, I want 
to go for this and that, and other, when the 
truth will do juſt as well? So getting up with 
a laugh, © I ſuppoſe,” ſaid ſhe, *© you would 
te as lief have my room as my company.“ A 


ſurmiſe which they did not think proper to 


contradi& ; upon which ſhe left them without 


* 
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Every difficulty which had for ſome time 


| obſtructed his happineſs, being now removed, 
Sir Charles, leſt any unforeſeen accident ſhould 


ariſe, was for haſtening it as much as poſſible, 
and was very earneſt with Miſs Clayton to 
fix the day on which ſhe would put him in 

poſſeſſion of every thing he held moſt dear, 


_ by that means put it out of the power of 


fate or Lady Clayton to do him any farther de- 


ſpite. But, whether it is that young ladies, 
when they have a bleſſing within their reach, 


are not ſo eager to enjoy it as they were when 
they thought it impoſlible to get at it, or, whe- 
ther the natural timidity of the ſex makes 
them willing to poſtpone the hour which is to 


determine the future happineſs of their lives, 


I cannot tell, but the fact is certainly true; 
as I dare ſay every man who has tried it well 
knows, that it is not half ſo difficult to pre- 
vail upon a lady to have one at all, as it is to 
bring her to fix the day. At length, after a 
great deal of that rhetoric which hardly any 
woman can reſiſt, ſhe was brought to a com- 


promiſe. ©* Well then,” ſaid ſhe, © Sir 


“Charles, I muſt intruſt you with a ſecret, 
« which you muſt give me your honour not 
& to divulge till a proper time.“ Sir Charles 
may in a humour to promiſe any thing. You 
* muſt know then,” ſaid ſhe, © that your 
« friend 
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ve friend Norris is teizing my friend Stapleton 
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- zjuſt in the ſame way as you are plaguing 


me ; that may be no ſecret to you, perhaps, 
but poſſibly it may be that ſhe, ſome time or 
other, intends to comply with his requeſt.” 
I am rejoiced to hear it, cried Sir Charles. 
O,“ faid ſhe, but you muſt keep her 
counſel, and not give a hint of her reſolu- 
tion to your friend, till ſhe ſhall be pleaſed 
to let him know it herſelf; and whenever 
that happens, upon the ſame day that ſhe 
condeſcends to make your friend happy, 
I think I muſt determine to take my 
chance with you : ſo now you need not preſs 
me any farther, for you ſee the day is not in 


my power.” Sir Charles finding he could 


get no better terms, was glad to accept of 
theſe; ſo, aſſuring her that he would not 
ſuffer Norris to have a moment's reſt till he 


had carried his point, he took his leave. 
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CHAP. VII. 


A ſhort Chapter, containing the Opening of a very 
| alarming Adventure, 


VERY thing went on ſmoothly and well 

for ſeveral days, and Miſs Clayton, who 
poſſibly began to think that her friend had ſa- 
orificed enough to punctilio, and had now a 
right to follow her inclination, had put every 
Thing in great forwardnefs for the celebration 
of a day, which the neither expected nor 
wiſhed to be far off. Mrs. Stapleton, after 
Having ſaid and done every thing that is uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, was at length prevailed 
upon to make Mr, Norris happy. But, as 
ſhe had not fo profefſeely made preparations 
for the occaſion as her friend had, ſhe had a 
great deal to do, and was therefore under the 
neceſſity of treſpaſſing upon the patience of the 
reſt of the party for another fortnight; a demand 
which two, at leaſt, of them found ſome dif- 
ficulty in complying with: but neither ſhe, 
nor her mantua-maker, could diſpenſe with an 
hour of it, ſo they were forced to ſubmit, and 


the important day was fixed accordingly, In 
1 the 
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the mean time the neceſſary articles of ſilks, 
ſattins, and Jace, were carried on with as 
much expedition as poſſible. Poor Mrs. Jenny 
had ſo many walks and ſo many freſh orders 
for Mrs. Bond, and every thing was to be ex- 
ecuted in ſuch a hurry, that at laſt the in- 
quiſitive millener took an opportunity of aſk- 
ing her what all this extraordinary prepara- 
tion was for? A wedding is the thing in the 
world upon which ladies women love moſt to 
expatiate. Mrs. Jenny therefore, who had 
every qualification Which a lady's woman 


ought to have, wanted not a ſecond invita- 


tion to diſplay her talents upon her favourite 


topic; ſo beginning at the firſt of her lady's 


acquaintance with Miſs Clayton, :the firſt 
year ſhe lived with her, which was eight years 
ago laſt June, who brought her acquainted 
with Sir Charles Beville, who brought her' 
acquainted with Mr. Norris, to whom ſhe was 
to be married the next week : ſhe ran on 
with the whole ſtory, with all its n and ands ; 
to which the millener paid more than ordina- 
ry attention, Mrs, Jenny was all this time 
waiting for a cap which wanted but a quarter 
of an hour's work to finiſh it; but by the 
time ſhe had finiſhed her ſtory half an hour 
had elapſed, and the cap ftill wanting a quar- 
ter of an hour to finiſh it, Mrs. Bond: beg- 

| L 4: N ged. 


to Mrs. Bond's. 
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ged ſhe might ſend it, or that Mrs. Jenny 
would give herſelf the trouble to call again 
in the evening, when the cap and ſome other 
things ſhould be ready for her to carry home 
together. Mrs. Jenny choſe the latter; and 
accordingly, as ſoon as her lady was gone to 
Sir Harry Clayton's, where the whole party 
was to ſpend their evening, ſhe betook herſelf 
Mrs. Bond was drinking 
her tea, and entreated Mrs, Jenny, who want- 
ed not much entreaty, to walk into the back 
ſhop and drink a diſh with her. She then 
took an opportunity to ſet her tongue a going 
once more, and having made many inquiries 
about Mr. Norris, and learnt every thing 
about him which Mrs. Jenny could tell her, 
which - was abundantly ſufficient for her pur- 
poſe, ſhe ſtept. into the ſhop to fetch the band- 
box for her, and at the ſame time gave her a 
letter, ſaying, Be ſo good, Mrs. Jenny, as 
% deliver this to your lady: I am very ſorry 
© to give her any uneaſineſs, but it is abſo- 
* lutely neceſſary ſhe ſhould be acquainted 
c with ſome circumſtances of which that will 
“ inform her.” Mrs. Jenny did not com- 
-prehend one word of the ſpeech, nor did Mrs, 
Bond think proper to explain herſelf, Mrs. 
Jenny's curioſity to know the contents of the 
letter, made her Mr that her lady ſtaid very 
late 
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late at Sir Harry Clayton's. To fay the truths 
the party were ſo happy in. one another, that 
they did not think of breaking up very early: 
Mr, Norris, in particular, had been in ſuch 
high ſpirits, and ſo entertaining and agreeable, 
that Mrs. Stapleton felt herſelf more and more 
attached to him every minute; and, to ſay the 
truth, almoſt wiſhed that each of the next - 
five or fix days could conſiſt of leſs than twen- 
ty-four hours. As ſoon as ſhe arriyed at home; 
Mrs. Jenny preſented her box ; And, Ma- 
„ dam,“ ſaid ſhe, ©* I cannot tell, what Mrs. 
« Bond means, but to be ſure he has fright= 
*© ed me out of my very wits z for ſhe defir- 
« ed I would give you this letter, and ſaid 
„it would make you uneaſy, and ſhe was 
% very ſorry; but that it was neceſſary you 
“ ſhould know ſomething that is in it.“ A 
letter from Mrs. Bond make me uneaſy, 
« Jenny!“ ſaid Mrs. Stapleton. “ I think I 
% could lay a good wager againſt that; but 
„“ let us fee however.” She took the letter, 
and having run her eye over it, Mrs. Jenny, 
who watched her looks with much attention, 
was alarmed to ſee her colour go and come, 
apd would have given all the was worth in 
the world to have known the contents of the 
letter, — Mrs. Stapleton was indeed alarmed, 
but not ſufficiently to throw her off her guard; 
L 5 as 
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| as therefore ſhe thought there might be ſome 
miſtake, or fome villainy in the contents of 
the letter, ſhe did not chooſe to diſcloſe them, 


till the perſon moſt concerned in them had 


been conſulted, She therefore made light of 


it to her woman, but retired to reſt 'in the 
greateſt diſcompoſute of mind that poſſibly ſhe 
had ever experienced. Her ſagacious wo- 


man, who plainly faw ſhe was diſturbed, 


and alſo knew that it was not a trifle that 


could diſturb her, was apprehenſive ſomething 


very terrible was the matter, and ſuffered, 
that worſt of all ſenſations, the fearing that 


the knew not what would happen. — Certain 


fears admit of certain comforts ; but the fear 
of one knows not what, knows no alleviation 
or bounds; which is the reaſon that the ap- 
prehenſion which old women and children 


| Have of ſpirits and apparitions, is the moſt 


diſmaying of all fears. —This ſort of uncer- 
tain apprehenſion Mrs. Jenny ſuffered all that 


Night; and as it would have been too much 


for her to have endured another night, ſhe de- 
termined, if her lady was not more commu- 
nicative in the morning, to make an errand 


to the millener, to try if ſhe could get any 


thing out of her. Some dark hints indeed, 
which Mrs. Bond had dropped in converſa- 
tion, helped, in ſome ſmall degree, to aſcer- 
| tain 
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tain the object of her fears ; but as it direct- 
ed them to the moſt formidable of all diſaſters, 
ſomething or other happening to prevent her 
lady's match taking place, that was but ſmall. 
comfort, and ' ſhe was willing to find ſome 
other object. for them if ſhe could. A wed- 
ding in the family ſeemed to promiſe ſuch a 
foene of mirth and jollity, that it was no 
wonder. if, next to that of her own ſweet- 
heart, Mrs. Jenny thought the loſs of it the- 
worſt accident that could happen. Both miſ- 
treſs and maid probably found this the longeſt 
night they had ever paſſed in their lives. At 
length, however, the morning arrived, which 


was to diſperſe or confirm all their apprehen-- 


ſions. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Cuntinuatiam of the Adventure. 


4 AT you may not, reader, be at any loſs 
to comprehend the meaning of this per- 


plexing affair, which is now going to be open- 
ed to you, I would adviſe you to recollect, or, 


if your memory happens to be weak, which if 


you have either a great deal of wit, or none 
at all, may poſſibly be the caſe, to turn back 


to the firſt book of theſe Memoirs, in which 


Mr. Norris relates the adventures which hap- 
pened to him in the early part of his life.— 
There ;— now you have done that, you will 


be very well able to underſtand what follows. 


Mrs. Stapleton aroſe the next morning 
about her uſual time, but not with her uſual 
chearful ſerenity of mind, nor yet . with that 
agreeable hurry of ſpirits, which the prepara- 
tions ſhe had been, for the laſt week, engaged 
in, uſed to excite.» During the time of 


' breakfaſt, Mrs. Jenny obſerved ſhe was 


thoughtful, uneaſy, and even pettiſh ; a 
kind of humour in which ſhe had never be- 


' fore _ "os during the eight years that ſhe 
N 
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had lived with her. Several times had ſhe deter- 
mined to beg to be permitted to ſhare her anxie- 
ty, but an unuſual auſterity ſat upon her coun». 
tenance, which as often deterred her from her 
purpoſe. At length a tear, which ſhe thought 
ſhe ſaw ſtealing down her cheek, had well 
nigh made her break through all reſtraint, for 
ſhe really loved her miſtreſs, when the arri- 
val of Mr. Norris again prevented her. 

. Generous minds never harbour a ſuſpicion 
of an honeſt man, till he has had an oppor- 
tunity of anſwering his accuſers. Mrs. Sta- 
pleton therefore received Mr. Norris with her 
uſual kindneſs, not to ſay, affection: ſhe 
neither indeed was able, nor endeayoured to 
hide the uneaſineſs that hung upon her mind; 
and his penetration and love both combined 
to ſhew it him in an inſtant. What am I 
« to think, my deareſt Madam,” ſaid he, 
of an uneaſineſs which I ſee in your coun- 
„ tenance for the firſt time, when I ſhould 
« hope, if poſſible, to ſee in it an additional 
& chearfulneſs ?”” © I know not,” ſaid ſhe, 
& what to think of it myſelf ; it is not abſo- 
« Jutely without reaſon, and yet it is, 1 dare 
&« ſay, ſo very near it, that I almoſt blame 
«© mylelf for giving way to it. This letter, 
„ which I received laſt night, will poſſibly 
& explain,” * Mr. n took the let- 
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ders and, caſting his eye over the ſuperſerip- 
Tion, turned as pale as death, and had hardly 
r r 5 malig cqgangrtaAN Mi 


Wo Madam, | 
I Horz you will have the dean to 
* pard6h my troubling you with this, but 
* an affair of the utmoſt conſequence ren- 
<« ders it abſolutely neceſſary. 
I any, Madam, informed, that you are 
* “upon the point 'of marriage with a Mr, 
* Norris, of Northamptonſhire. I am very 
«ſorry that he ſhould have any thoughts of 
* ere me, into ſuch an engagement with 
de you, as he muſt be confcious that he is 
tc under the ſtrongeſt engagements with an- 
dc other perfon. It is many years, Madam, 
8 ſince Mr. Norris and myfelf were con- 
. nected with each other; but as I have 
« now in thy poſſeſſion more than one pro- 
c miſe of marriage under his hand, notwith- 
de ſtanding he was pleaſed to forſake me up- 
& on a bare ſuſpicion, I cannot think of ſuf- 
« fering him to enter into an engagement 
de with another perſon, whilſt I am alive and 
„ fingle. Diftreffed cireumſtances, and vari- 
« qus other incidents, have been the occaſion 
*© of my aſſuming the name of Bond, to 
© Which 1 have no claim; but he will know 


So | We 
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7 perfectly well who I am, when I have the 
4 honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
« Madam, 

Four obliged humble fervant, 

„ FRANCEs LoveiLL.” 


Nothing could equal the aſtoniſhment of 
Mr, Norris when he had finiſhed this extraor- 
dinary letter. Do you know this perſon?” 
ſaid Mrs. Stapleton. ©* But too well,” repli- 
ed he; © what ſhe ſays is undoubtedly true, 
* and I know not well how to get over her 
&« claim; but of this T am convinced, that 
« when you hear the hiſtory of that tranſ- 
« action, you will not only acquit me of any 
« defign to deceive you, but will not won- 
«> der if the circumſtance of my letters 
ce being in the poſſeſſion of this abandoned 
* woman had flipped my memory.” Mrs. 
Stapleton ſaw no appearance of deceit in his 
countenance, and begged he would acquaint 
her with every particular. He began with 
informing her, that Sir Charles and Governor 
Beville were already perfectly well acquainted 
with this tranſaction; and then proceeded to 
tell her the literal facts, as they are recorded 
in the firſt book of theſe Memoirs. 

During the recital, Mrs. Stapleton reco- 
vered her ſpirits ſulficiently to be much divert- 
ed 


— 
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ed with many parts of it: ſhe could not 
help comparing the unexperienced eager young 


man, with the ſedate, conſiderate perſon be- 
fore her; and, to ſay the truth, ſhe ſaw ſuch 
a natural goodneſs of heart in the former, as 


was, in her eſteem, no leſs amiable than the 


more ripened qualifications of the latter; in 
ſhort, ſo far was this incident from leſſening 
Mr. Norris in her eſteem, that, by ſhewing 
the goodneſs of his diſpoſition at all times of 
his life, it rendered him more dear to her than 
ever. She was ſo far from blaming him for 
having been deceived, that ſhe would have 


© accuſed him of a want of ſenſibility if he had 


eſcaped the ſnare laid for him, and would have 
thought the unſuſpecting open-heartedneſs of 
a young man, very ill ſupplied by the pru- 
dent caution of an old one. She was of opi- 
nion that every age has its peculiar qualificati- 
ons, and even virtues, and that they loſe great 


part of their value, by being confounded or 
- miſplaced. She was, in ſhort, thoroughly 


ſenſibte of the juſtice of that obſervation of 
Yorick's in that 7ourney, which is of more 
value than all the voyages and travels which 
ever were journalized, (which obſervation, 
by the way, would have ſounded ten times 
better, if the author had found or invented an 
expreſſion for it, ach had not a certain in- 


delicacy 
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delicacy of idea annexed to it) · If a min has 
* not à certain cullibility in his nature, ſo much 
„ the worſe.” Perfectly convinced therefore 
of Mr. Norris's worth, and more than ever 
charmed with his character, all her conſide- 
ration was turned upon the means of extricat- 
ting him and herſelf from this difficulty, which 
had ſo unexpectedly ſprung up to impede an 
union which had every proſpect of felicity at- 
tending it.— The moſt obvious means which 
occurred to her, was to try if the univerſal pa- 
nacea might not reach the caſe, that is to fay, 
whether a good ſum of money might not pre- 
vail on her to relinquiſh her claim, from 
which ſhe could not hope, in the end, to reap 
any other benefit: and this ſhe was the rather 
inclined to believe would have the effect, be- 
cauſe the woman, by dropping a hint in her 
letter, of her being in diſtreſſed circumſtances, 
ſeemed to point out this natural way for Mr. 
Norris to take of relieving both her and him- 
ſelf. But Norris, who well knew the malig- 
nity of her diſpoſition,” could not help being 
of a different opinion. He knew that ſhe 
had a ſufficient ſhare of that diabolical glee 
which riſes from the thoughts of tormenting; 
and that, though intereſt might have ſome 
ſhare in this miſchievous claim, the pleaſure 
ef diſappointing, or at leaſt protracting, the 
| hap» 
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happineſs of -a man who had diſappointed her, 
Had probably a much greater; and, in this view, 
he ſaw. more difficulty in compromiſing the 
affair, than Mrs. Stapleton was aware of; for 
he was too good a maſter of the human heart 
not to know, that a regard to intereſt may be 
ſatisfied, but a thirſt after revenge never. In 
ſpite therefore of all Mrs. 'Stapleton could ſay 
to encourage him, he was very much diſcon- 
certed, and could not help fearing a tedious 
delay to the completion of his wiſhes, —An- 
other . cauſe -alſo concurred to make his ſitua- 
tion very uneaſy to him, the fear of the con- 
geftures which would be made amongſt his ac- 
guaintance with regard to this ſudden delay of 
a match which they were in daily expectation 
of ſeeing compleated. To hope to keep it a 
Jecret,. when it was known to a millener and 
a chambermaid, was to hope to conceal the 
ſon-rifing ; and to hope to have the real cauſe 
known and believed, without any miſrepreſen- 
tations to the diſadvantage of either him or 
Mrs. Stapleton, or both, was as vain; he was 
therefore apprehenſive, — not without rea- 
Jon, that ill-natured people, and probably the 
woman herſelf, would not be backward in 
_ railing reports which it would give him pain 
to ſuffer, and which, at the ſame time, it 
3 be poſſible to cantradict. Mrs. Sta- 
pleton 
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pleton attempted both to reaſon and laugh him 
out of theſe apprehenſions: With regard to 
« yourſelf,” faid he, your character is too 
well eſtabliſhed with thoſe who know you, 
“ to be hurt by any reports which a diſap- 
pointed and violent woman can raiſe ; and 
« with regard to me, I hope I am nearly in 


e the ſame ſituation ; but if not, I Iive, Mr. 


Norris, to my own heart, and as long as 
< that does not reproach me, I ſet very flight- 
ly by the opinion of the world, from whom 
6 have nothing either to hope or fear.“ 
Norris applauded the juſtice of her ſenti- 
ments, and endeavoured to ithitate her un- 
concern, but without effect. In this per- 


plexity it was agreed between them, that the 


firſt ſtep ſhould be to confult Sir Charles on 
the affair; and if he would have the good- 
nefs to undertake it, to put the whole ma- 
nagement into his hands, as he would proba- 
bly be able to conduct it with more coolnefs 
than Mr. Norris himſelf might; for, to fay. the 
truth, he found himſelf too much exafperated 


againſt the woman, to be fare of keeping his 


temper within the boands which pruttence 
might require. With this view he went 
home to confult Sir Charles. He found him 
and young Mr. Barker together ; and as the 
long intimacy which he had had with the lat- 

a ter, 
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ter, gave him a right to his confidence, he 
entered into a detail of the affair to them both. 
Sir Charles was entirely of Mrs. Stapleton's 
Opinion, that the woman could have no other 
end in view, than extorting a ſum of money, 
which he was alſo of opinion it would be ne- 
cellary to comply with; to which Norris, 
though with ſome reluctance, agreed, pro- 
vided Sir Charles would undertake the ma- 
nagement of the affair, that he might not be 
under any neceſſity of ſeeing her. Sir Charles 
very - willingly undertook to talk with Miſs 
Loveill, and for that purpoſe propoſed ſend- 
ing for her to his houſe the next day; and, 
as Mr. Norris himſelf had declared againſt ſee- 
ing her, he begged Mr. Barker would give 
him his aſſiſtance. Mr. Barker, who had 
been intent upon examining the letter which 
Mrs. Stapleton had received, very readily pro- 


miſed his aſſiſtance; but as he had a very par- 


ticular engagement for the next day, begged 
the conference might be poſtponed to the day 
following. Mr. Norris, who was on thorns 
till it was over, wiſhed him to wave his. en- 
gagement; but as he ſaid it was of ſuch a na- 
ture, that it was impoſſible to defer it, Norris 
was. obliged to ſubmit to the little delay, and 
the day but one following was en 
fixed for the . 
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Concluſſon of the Adventure. 


Tas next day Sir Charles himſelf wrote 
a letter to Mrs. Bond, or, as ſhe again 
choſe to call herſelf, Miſs Loveill; wherein 
he told her, that his friendſhip for Mr. Nor- 
ris had induced him to take the trouble of 
converſing with her upon the ſubject of a 
claim, which, though he little expected ever 
to find revived, he was nevertheleſs conſcious 
had ſome foundation; but as an affair of this 
kind could not ſo rn be diſeuſſed by 
letter, he begged to ſee her at his houſe the 
next day, at whatever hour ſhe would ap- 
point. 

To this letter ſhe ſent a very pathetic an- 
ſwer; apologizing for ſuch parts of her paſt 
conduct, as ſhe was conſcious Mr. Norris, 
and therefore Sir Charles, knew wanted it; 
and perſiſting in her affectionate regard for 
Mr. Norris, to which ſhe imputed her hav- 
ing conſtantly perſevered in a ſingle ſtate, 
tho? often much preſſed to change it, by thoſe 
who would have removed her out of the ne- 
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ceſſity of earning her living by labour; of all 


which ſhe promiſed to give Sir Charles a more 
ample account the next day, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon. Sir Charles ſent Mr. Barker 
the hour of appointment, and. was rather ſur- 


priſed to hear that he was gone out of town. 


Before the appointed time, however, he arrived, 
Sir Charles had given orders, that as ſoon as 


the lady came, ſhe ſhould be conducted into 
the library, within which there was a little 


dreſſing- room, whither Mr. Norris choſe to 
retire; for, though he did not care to en- 


eounter her himſelf, his curioſity and anxiety 


made him wiſh to be witneſs to what paſſed 
upon the occaſion, 

Soon after the- hour appointed Miſs Loveill 
arrives, was conducted into the library, and 
in a few minutes Sir Charles came to her. 


Knowing her character, he could not help 


being ſtruck with the decency of her appear- 
ance, the humility of her look, and the ele- 
gance of her manner. I am forry, Ma- 


dam, ſaid he, “to have the neceſſity of 


introducing myſelf to you upon an affair 


which cannot be pleaſing either to you or 


<6: myſelf ;- but my friend has deſired me to 


< undertake a taſk for him, to which he 
_ < found himſelf unequal.” She made ſome 
Civil reply with regard to Sir Charles's cha- 
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rater, and concluded with an air of ſurpriſe ; 
„ Am not I, Sir, to have the ſatisfaction of 
« ſeeing Mr. Norris? „ No man,” replied 
Sir Charles, „ Mrs. Bond, loves to ſay an 
„ uncivil thing to any lady leſs than Mr, 
< Norris, much leſs to a lady who once gave 
&. him reaſon to think well of her.“ The re- 
ply was equivocal; and the door opening at 
that inſtant, ſhe roſe in a hurry, as if ex- 
pecting to ſee Mr. Norris; but upon Mr. Bar- 
ker entering, and Sir Charles introducing him 
to her as another friend of Mr. - Norris's, ſhe 
ſat down with a viſible, diſappointment- in her 
countenance, and from that inſtant her 
whole air and deportment was changed: the 
affected humility. which ſhe had aſſumed diſ- 
appeared in an inſtant, and ſhe began to talk, 
not in the ſtile of one who ſolicits a favour, 
but of one who makes a demand. u fee, 
5. gentlemen,” ſaid\ſhe, that J am to ex- 
c pet no favour from Mr. Norris: after 
all the injuries he has done me, he even 
“ has the barbarity to refuſe to ſee me. 
„Well, be it ſo 1 muſt then rely 
& upon the juſtice of my claim; and as 
„long as J am in poſſeſſion of his letters, I 
© am not aftaid that his abilities, or the coun- 
„ tenance you, Sir Charles, are pleaſed to 
8 23 ſhould ſcreen him from the 

6 law.” ” 
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<c law.” (0 Pray, Mrs. Bond, ſaid Sir 


Charles“ Before you proceed in your que- 
e ſtion,“ interrupted ſne, I muſt beg leave, 
& Sir, to inform you, once for all, that I have 
«© no title to that name, though I have, for 
c“ particular | reaſons, gone by it for ſome 
“ years; my name, Sir, is Loveill.“ 
« Pray, Madam,” ſaid Mr. Barker, ** may 
<< I take the liberty to aſk you how you came 
« at firſt to take the name of Bond?” 
„ Why, Sir,” replied ſhe, „when your 
< friend Mr. Norris, after entering into the 


«© moſt ſolemn engagements with me which 


c can bind a man to a woman, except that 
„ at the altar, thought proper, upon the 
< pretence of ſome innocent gallantry be- 
<< tween me and a young man of. faſhion, to 
<« whom my family had obligations, to deſert 
4 me in the moſt barbarous manner, and take 
<< every pains to ruin my reputation, as well 
c as my comfort; I found that he had ſuc- 
rc. ceeded ſo far in his endeavours, as to exaſ- 
“ perate thoſe, who were diſpoſed to be my 
“ friends, againſt me, to ſuch a degree, that, 

<« in a little time, I found myſelf in diſtreſſed 
* circumſtances, without a friend in the 
© world who would give me any aſſiſtance. 
„They who had diſapproved of my connec- 


tion is * and who, before that, were 
1 both 
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te that an excuſe for throwing me off; and 


« others, who had no ſuch pretence, turned 


c even his (cruel neglect of me to my diſad- 
« vantage, by ſaying, that if I had not, ſome 
4c how or other, behaved ill, he would never 
cc have forſaken me. In this dreadful ſitua- 
« tion, which you ſee, Gentlemen, was en- 
5 tirely the conſequence of my unhappy — 
«© tachment to him, I found it neceſſary 

« apply to ſome means for a livelihood. T 50 
« ſkill I had in needle- work, ſuggeſted the mille- 
tc nery branch, as the moſt probable reſource ; 
% and I accordingly got myſelf recommended 


4 to Mrs. Cooke, at Bath, to work journey- 


dc work. But, from a latent ſpark of pride, 
«© which, in people not meanly deſcended, 
«© no meanneſs of circumſtances can extin- 
* guiſh, I was not willing to appear uhdet 


„ my own name in a rank of life ſo much 
c below what I had been accuſtomed to.“ Mr. 


Barker ſighed ; ſhe miſtook his motive, and 
thought it a token of ſome riſing compaſſion 
ſhe therefore, by way of encouraging him not 
to ſuppreſs:it, pulled out her handkerchief and 
proceeded. Think, Sir, think, Gentlemen, 
* how cutting a thing it muſt be to be ſhun- 
ned by all your acquaintance, and bring a 


„ diſgrace, - by mean, employment, upon a 
. II. | oh Ry 
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« family which has lived with diſtin Sion in 


the world; *tis worſe than poverty itſelf.” 


Mr. Barker ſighed again. Bravo, thought 


ſhe, and wiped her eyes. Think, Gentle- 


% men,” continued ſhe, ©* of the miſery of 
* ſuch' a fall, and you will not be ſurpriſed 
that I wiſhed, if poſſible, to conceal my- 
* ſelf under a borrowed name. It is to that, 
„ and that only, that I owe the name of 
Bond, which was the firſt name that bap- 
« pened to occur, and which is the rather 
„remarkable, as I do not vrecollet. that 1 
* know any perſon of the name amongſt all 
„my acquaintance.” Mr. Barker, at the 
concluſion of this laſt ſpeech, felt ſome emo- 
tions which he found it difficult to ſuppreſs, 
but they did not ariſe from pity. *<* Accord- 
„ ing to your account, Madam,” faid Sir 
Charles, you have met with ſome hard- 
* ſhips, which, however, I can by no means 
„ think you have any right to attribute to Mr. 
« Norris.” „ No, Sir !”” - exclaimed ſhe 
with violence: „Was it not owing to him 
t that I loſt” << Let us not be warm, 
„ Mrs, Loveill,” interrupted Sir Charles; 
«© I ſhall not now enter into any inquiry up- 
on what grounds it was that Mr. Norris 
« declined purſuing his connection with you; 
« jt is ſufficient to ſay, that he is determined 
886 | id cc to 
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©© to keep to the reſolution he made many 


years ago of neyer ſeeing you more: what 


« uſe therefore do you intend to make of his- 
e letters? and what are your expectations 
*& from him?” Tears of paſſion now took 
the place of thoſe which ſhe had ſqueezed out 
as incitements to pity. © I know, Sir Charles 
% Beville,” cried ſne; I know that you, 
« Sir, think I am to be bribed to part with 
* what I have a juſt claim to, and that mo- 


« ney is my view in offering this claim at 


„ ſuch a time. You are miſtaken, Sir, it 
is not money I want; I am ſtil, poor as 
«© you may eſteem me, in a ſituation to give 
Mr. Norris as much uneaſineſs as he can 
give me; and be aſſured, Sir, that no pal-- 
* try conſideration of intereſt ſhall ever in- 
„ duce me to give up that power. Mr. 


„Norris, Sir, you may inform him from me, 


“ ſhall never marry where his heart leads 
„ him; I, Sir, will for ever forbid the banns 
and if he perjures himſelf to obtain a li- 
e cence, I will perſecute him through every 


<© court of juſtice with all the rigour that diſ-- 


& appointment can urge.“ I would be 


« glad,” ſaid Mr. Barker, „to aſk, Mrs. 
E I again tell you, * 


4 Bond 

cried the, „that I have no ſuch name.” 

« Till I have as * good reaſons, Madam,” re- 
M 2 plied 
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plied: Mr. Barker, “for calling you by my" 


* other name, as I have for calling you by that, 
6 J ſhall give you no other.“ He faid this 
with fo" penetrating a look, that the lady, 
who had looked upon Sir Charles as the prin- 
cipal perſon, and till that inſtant had paid ve- 
ry little attention to Mr. Barker, began to be 
x little ſtartled: ſhe looked earneſtly at him, 
and aſked him, not without ſome heſitation, 
4 Pray, Sir, who—who are your?” — % My 
„% name, Madam, replied he, is Barker, 
t and: poſſibly in one of theſe. courts. of judi- 
4c cature, to which you threaten to apply for 
c relief againſt a man whom you have fo 
ac highly injured, you may fee me again. I 
« am, Mrs. Bond, a very free ſpoken man, 
therefore you muſt not think of going, 
4 Madam, (for ſhe was beginning to move, 


poſſibly from a preſentiment that Mr. Barker had 


ſomething diſagreeable to ſay to her) before 
< Þ have told you a little of my mind. Thave 


«liſtened, with great patience, though not 
& leſs indignation, to your ſtory; in which 


% you have, with the moſt unparalleled ef- 
« frontery, thrown the effects of your own 
cc jIl conduct upon Mr. Norris. I will not, 
<« Madam, deſcend ſo low as to recapitulate 
«© any of the actions of your vile life, with 


« affured 
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© afflired Pam thoroughly well acquainted + 
* only your elaim upon my friend concerns 
eme, and to that only 1 ſhalt therefore con- 
on fine myſelf. What might have been your 
<«< motives for daring to ſet up a. claim, 


„which you have not the leaft ſhadow of a 


et pretence to ſupport, I cannot tell; it may 
<< be revenge, in which you will be diſap- 


pointed; it may be money, in which you 


« vill be more diſappointed. - I am fo well ae- 


t quainted with the circumſtances of your 
« claim, that if a ſhilling would purchaſe 
« Mr. Norris's promiſſory letters from you, 
© he ſhould not give it.“ During this ſpeech,. 
ſhe fat in the moſt perfect aſtoniſhment ; nor 
was Sir Charles without ſome degree of won- 
der; for as he was ignorant of the grounds 
that Mr. Barker went upon, he could not 


gueſs: what was his deſign, Mrs. Bond at 


length recollected herſelf, and began to ſuſ- 
pect that poſſibly this behaviour was meant to 
intimidate her; to which ſuſpicion ſhe was 
the more encouraged, from conſidering the 
mild way in which Sir Charles had treated 
her, which ſeemed calculated to try firſt to- 


compromiſe matcers : confirmed therefore in 


her fuſpicion, ſhe began an anſwer in a very 
| bigh tone and ſtile; which Mr. Barker pre- 
ſently put a ſtop to, by ſaying, ve Look ye, 
Ms. 
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« Mrs. Bond, I cannot pretend to anſwer⸗ 
cc ſuch a torrent as I ſce.you are going to 
pour out, without ſome aſſiſtance; but be- 
* fore you proceed to inſiſt upon your claim 
de to Mr, Norris with ſo much vehemence, 
ce you will do well to find ſome means of 
cc getting rid of that which a. gentleman, 
« whom 1 brought this morning with me 
ce from Stoney- Stratford, lays to you.” Upon. 
ſaying this he opened. the door, and. calling, 
„ Pray, Sir, walk this way, in. walked the 
very. identical Mr.. Bond, whom we left ſome. 
time ago playing Chament at Stoney-Stratford z | 
Who, ſtepping up to the lady, told her, in the 
true accent of the country, * My dear ſoule,, 
« it's myſelf that is very glad to ſee you, 
ce when J found that I had loſt you. ſo long.” 
The rage, the aſtoniſhment, the confuſion. of 
the lady, could be equalled by nothing but 
the ſurpriſe of Sir Charles, who was quite 
unacquainted with the diſcovery Mr. Barker 
had mage : nor did the tranſported Norris find. 
it an eaſy thing to confine himſelf in. his. 
drefling-room ; but, as he thought there might 
be poſhbly even more danger in encountering. 
Mrs, Bond. now, than there was before, he 
ſuppreſled his joy, and continued to lie perdue 
till ſhe was gone. When Sir Charles had a 
Keele recovered his ſurpriſe, he turned to Mr. 
| La. 
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Bond, and ſaid, Sir, you have, by a ſtrange: 
« accident, diſcovered your wife: ſhe has: 
& been much to blame in this tranſaction ;. 
„but as ſhe is now ſettled in a good way of 
s buſineſs, poſſibly kind uſage, and a decent: 
« proviſion, may bring her to reflect, and ſee 
de the error ſhe has been guilty of; in which 
«© caſe you may aſſure yourſelf you ſhall not 
«© want my future favour. Tou would do 
4 well to quit your rambling life, and ſettle- 
. ©. to ſome more reputable way of procuring a. 
© maintenance, and then you ſhall- not. want 
«© my protection. As to. you, Madam, I do- 
&. not expect your ſpirit. to ſubſide in an in- 
e ſtant; but whenever you can bring your- 
* ſelf to deſire your miſconduct to be forgot-. 
© ten, I am very ſure neither Mr. Norris nor 
* his friends will wiſh to remember it.” Mr. 
Barker and he then retired, and left the huſ-- + 
band and wife at liberty to return home to-, 
gether or ſeparate, as they could agree the en 
ter between them. 1224 
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Aſſlance. 


T will de eaſily imagined that Mr. Norris's 

acknowledgments to Mr. Barker, for his 
care and' ingenuity in the management of this 
diſcovery, could be equalled by nothing but 
his furpriſe at it. It was, indeed, no won- 
der, that the name of an itinerant player, 
whom they had never ſeen before, and never 


expected to ſee again, ſhould: not ſtrike either 


bim or Sir Charles. But Mr. Barker, who 
had known him before, and had learnt his 


* hiſtory from his own mouth at Stratford, as 


alſo that of his wife, no ſoener heard that this 
lady, who ſeemed, from Mr. Norris's account 
of her, to be an Avanturiere, had gone by the 
name of Bond, than it immediately ſtruck 
him that this muſt be the wife of his quondam 
acquaintance : but, left he ſhould be miſtaken, 


he determined to ſay nothing of his ſuſpicion, 
till he was confirmed in the truth of it. Up- 


on. the ſtrength of this, when he left Sir 


N * Mr. Norris, he went directly to 


Mrs. 


N. 
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Mrs. Bond's ; and, under pretence of beſpeak- 
ing ſome ruffles, he got fo full a view of her- 
perſon, as to be able to deſcribe it with ſome- 
degres of certainty. He then immediately ſet 
out for Stoney- Stratford; and, by ſingular 
good fortune, found that the company had not 
left the place; and, which was ſtill more un- 
expected, that Mr. Bond had not left the com 
pany. He deſcribed the lady ſo exactly to 
her huſband; that he had not a moment's doubt 
of her identity; nor, when he heard the com 
fortable way in which ſhe was ſettled, had he 
a moment's heſitation with regard to accom- 
panying Mr. Barker to town, in order to take 
paſſeſſion of the goods and chattles which 
he was informed ſhe was poſſeſſed of, by the 
favour probably of thoſe friends, of whom he 
was apprehenſive ſhe had too many: What- 
ever objection, however, he might have to the 
friends, he kad none at all to that part of their 
friendſhip which conſiſted in making · good pre- 
ſents. Without therefore paying the leaſt at- 
tention to the diſtreſs the company would be 
in for ſomebody to ſupply his place, in the 
very travelling dreſs in which he was pre- 
pared to play Archer, he ſet out for London 
with Mr. Barker, and made his appearance, as 
we have ſeen in the laſt chapter; by which he 


relieved Mr. Norris from the moſt uncomfort- 
able 


- 
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able dilemma. he had ever experienced in the 
courſe of his life. It will be eaſily imagined 


alſo that Mr. Norris not a moment in 
aequainting Mrs. Stapleton with this unex- 
pected ſucceſs of the negociation; and that 
not only ſhe, but all their friends, felt the 
greateſt joy at finding nothing more to impede 
the celebration of two weddings, which pro- 

miſed an addition of happineſs to every indi- 
vidual connected with any of the parties more 
; immediately concerned. In ſhart, every thing 
that remains will be ſo eaſily imagined, that 
it goes very much againſt the grain to tell the. 

ſagacious reader what he can juſt as well tell 
me. To ſay the truth, there is nothing. 
more difficult than to wind up a ſtory of this 
kind with any tolerable degree of ſatisfaction 
to a reader, when the way is made ſo plain 
to him, all difficulties removed, and all pro- 
jects gathered to 2 head] ſo that he ean no mote 
miſtake what he is to eome to, than he can his 
way from Hyde-park- corner to Kenſington. 
And for this reaſon, I take it for granted, 

that the laſt chapter of a novel, and the laſt 
ſcene of a play, are never read or attended 
to. — If any thirſty reader, therefore, like the. 
honeſt politician, who always began with the 
title of his News-paper, and ended with. the. 
printer's name at the bottom, ſhould get as. 


_ 
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far as this page, I beg he will be courteous 
enough to lend me his aſſiſtance: and, as de- 
ſeribing of wedding ceremonies is not ſo much 
my talent as it was Mr. Richardſon's, let him 
be ſo good as take the two brides and the two 
bridegrooms, together with Sir, Harry and 
Lady Clayton, Mr. Barker, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Barker, Governor Beville, and, if he has 
occaſion for them, Lord Timon and Lady 
Mary, and Lady Mary Warren, Sir Charles's 
couſin ; and, after having marſhalled them in 
as many coaches as he thinks proper, con- 
vey them ſafe to St. George's church, and 
from thence, either to Sir Charles's or Sir 
Harry's houſe, in either town or country, 
whichever pleaſes him beſt; and then let him 
fit down, think over all his acquaintance, and 
find a group of happier people if he can, 


